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PROVINCIAL TERMS. 



Reserve, Reserves, or Reserved. 

These terms denote the proportions retained 
by government, to support eventually the €ccle« 
siastical establishment, ^nd the public purposes 
of the crown. They are in equal portions, and 
are called *' Crown and Cle^jgy Reserves." 

ul Township. 

This is a piece of land of uncertain extent ; 
but from seven to' twelve square miles may be 
said .to comprise its general compass. It is 
divided into concessions and lots. 



X DEFINITION OF 

Locate, Location, Located. 

These terms denote the settlement of an in- 
dividual, of a lot, of a concession, or of a town- 
ship, 8cc« 

J Lot. 

The quantity of land generally given to indi- 
vidual settlers : from one hundred to two hun- 
dred acres* 

A Concesmh* 

PfiraUei with the front of the township, l^t ftt 
an uncertain distnuce behind it (generally speak- 
ing a mile and a quarter, or a mile and a half), 
a second line is marked* This line is the rear 
of the front or the first concession (except, as is 
sometimes the case, wliere the front and first 

f 

concessions differ); space for a road is then left, 
and a third line, parallel with the two former, 
becomes the ftoot of the second concession; 
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PROVINCIAL TERMS. xi 

thus, Uie whole depth U divided into concessions, 
with space for a road between every two. 

Iliese concessions are divided into lots, by 
taking a certain breadth on the front line of the 
township, for the front of each line of lots (com- 
monly from five to ten acres, with a road be- 
tween every five lots), and running this same 
breadib, perpendicularly, through every conces- 
sion, from front t« rear of the township. See 
Plate. 

Deeded, Deeded Land, or Lands. 

These terms signify lands, possessed, on au- 
thority of former grants, by persons not residing 
on them. They are left by their proprietors to 
improve in value by the labour of others around 
them ; a fund of private and selfish gratutation, 
but a public disgrace and nuisance. 
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tbe wisuuiu — 

a peeoUarijr free and unbnrthened consu- 
tution, reuiuMt amidst tbe wild expanse 
of its natire fererta, io graat measure mi- 
known. lU eBtei|>ri8ing neigliboan (the 
people of tbe United States), of lai^^ 
growth uid more extended oonnexions, 
have dram to their owh flonrisbiog ter- 
ritories, tlwTaBt tide (^population, whicb 
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has been rolling for the last fifty years, 
with accumulating sweep from Europe. 
The wintry climate of the eastern parts 
of Lower Canada, first encountered after 
travqrsi^l^ the' boi^tdkrons/ vf ^Kei i of the 
Atlantic, has stretched a shade of gloom 
over the whole : the inattention of the 
parent state, involved as she has been in 
concerns of far m^eTnteresting import- 
ance ; and her own remoteness from the 
ocean, that great tfiedfiim of ihterc6irrse, 
by which the. most distant nations are ivL 
a tUanner apitroiinhrfted, have' conspt^e^ 
to veil from' the public 'iAind, al*iioil airf a 
climate; scarcely ' ts^i-paised' \>y any tipon 
earth.- '' - " '''-' '" ' ": ''" 

Upper Canada id situated betwieen the 
41* 4& and 47 degrees of north latitude, 
aiid betwfeeh the 73 and 88 decrees of 
west longitude froth GfeeiVwich. In this 
large extient;irnttt5h varitety of 'dirtdMe imd 
of doil, nskturally exisite. ' The north-west- 
ei'n parts indeed; at^aimost totally tin-' 
known; andthe g^n^ idea, indicated 



by the term of Upper Oanadaf (a&d that ^ 
to which my remarks a?^ almost' •^:scliv- 
sively pointed), comprises only. t^t p6r« 
tioni the bOtKids of whichat-e» nbiith' and' 
south,, the' id vers : Ottawas and St.^Law^ 
rence; east^ the atyoining^ limit. of Lower* 
Canada ; and wiest, an indefinite, iine, 
stretching E. by N. fodra iheleast^rn ex-*> 
treipity of iLike'Hnrbn,' tb the nearest^ 
point (in that direction) • ^ef j the.MOttawas; 
Rivser. Hereitis^peciaUy, 'thatiiatare^ 
reposes, under the rough shelter^ bf heri 
forests, prepared to yield toi industry ^id; 
skilly all that necessity, convenience, ; or/ 
elegance, cdukl demand. 

The Author, who is warmly attached: 
to> his country ; whose interests are. in«^> 
vidved in the prosperity <of her colonies; 
who, in the British isles,.hath seen indus- 
try pining for labour, and the.iiKmt;difti# 
sive system of charity in' the^:wd^Id^Yix- 
hausted, without being able'to afford liuDre 
than a temporary, and mournfiiUy tn|tde4 
^ate relief; aad in jUpper Ganadi, tho 

b2 
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ridMs iOf qaboftt cbrorttd; with hmmnnnh 
and ftbapfkHiiMl l» dewlatioo, for wjuii of 
thm wtUbg arm of indutitrjr and tkill-^ 
ytim deplores the sufforings, which sooMt . 
tiiMi half arert, even the loyal b€9rit9.froia 
liB coUDtry; and who has witnessed a 
f^oDy'pioiiiisinglo the harassed energies 
of Aat hearty the liirest field.of hope and 
of e!i^rtioB, while the saered flame of p*^ 
Iriotism may glow, onelooded hy foreign; 
OMMmers and hy^ ^umgrn doBiination^olfiBiii 
dm followii^ lines to his eonntpymen» 
and tor ally in OTery^comitryy to whom 
tibey may attain; whose cirenmstaiidssr 

may render emigiation desirable. to ihenir 
and ait the iame .tinie enable liluMli to nn- 
deirtsdoe it; and who may be witting to 
become Britishsubjectfy under the miUU 
est and wisest form of that ndmiraUe 
eosistitlition. - i • / 

- 'Ho pledgW' himself for the genemil 
tenth of what he shall state zA.fmcta^ anA 
he f)refixes his name and d^gtwition^ 
tiMt4ie may be open to corfeotionarto 
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. » 



vefiBMAce^ sbtald tuiy radi be olBsred. 
He M9Ljn the g«MNil tratliy for mvdhi ef 
what he advances miMt, ef cewse, be eii 
tfaewporlof ethers; ancl of simA peitt^ 
he can <mly be reqKNwible for the prabtt- 
ble cenectness^ 

He weald premise, diat the settlement 
of a new country le always a work of toil; 
that it necesMrity snbjects to many^ pi^ 
▼ations} that^ to be ^comitered wilb 

m 

snc^eess^ it demands, together with a cei^ 
tain t*m^^ ^etnii, prade.ce anE 
energy^ cetnlrined with 'a boniented and 
persevering spirrt ; and that the aiNan- 
tages wfaidlp it e^r^, greats as they ar6, 
at the same time that tbey may be* easily 
forfeited by a Want of those qualities, are 
more eventual than immediate. The first 

• * < 

settlers' may, almost always, be said to 
toil for others more than for themselves ; 
except, indeed, where a peculiar disin- 
terestedness and activity of mind, appro-' 
priates to itself a rich and sweet reward 
in those very exertions, which to general 
minds would yield but drudgery. 



TB[E emigrant's OUIDB 

The Author also submits (in order* to 
avoid frequent repetitions) that he wishes 
it to be recollected, that where he states, 
not factSy but opinions, they are but the 
opinions of an individual: offered, with 
moderate information, he believes honest- 
ly, fairly, disinterestedly, and in utter re« 
jection of every party feeling: but still 
only the opinions of an individual ; and v 
while be demonstrates, by asserting them, 
that he deliberately believes them to be 
correct, he is partiqularly solicitous, if not 
so, that they may be neutralized, and 
an opportunity afforded him of reconsi- 
dering, and, if requisite, of correcting 

them. 

C. Stuart. 

Amherstburghy 
Western District, Upper Caasda. 
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SECT. I. ' 



GtntTat Topogrtqihual Sketch o/ Vfper Canmiff, 
'together wUh tht Emigrants Route threm^h 

it, Ihf the River St. lAwrenke mul the Lakes. • 

t 
f • ' . 

Upper Caeada is bounded to tUe 
southward by an immeuse, but irregtilar 
line of water. Of this, those inland seas, 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron, slumbdr 
on shores little known, and it is believed, 
little susceptible of improvement. ^Ad^- 
vaneing to the eastward and southward, 
it extends itself from Lake Huron, in a 
southwardly direction, by the River St. 
Clair, the small Lake St. Clair, and the 
Detroit River, into Lake Erie, its most 
southern boundary. From the eastern 
efxtremity of Lake Orie, it tends north- 
wardly by the Niagara River to Lake 
Ontari<> ; and from the eastern iextremity 
of Lake Ontario, by the vast sweep of the 
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River St. Lawrence in a north-eartwardlj 
progress to the Lower Province, throagh 
which that river pursues its way to the 
sea. 

At the distance of aboat 550 miles 
jl^pi its num^j» between Cape ChAt and 
Cape Moats. Pi&14s, asceadinf Ike St. 
Lawrence^ is the eastern limit of Upper 
Canada, In the o*uniy of Olengary^ This 
komdary issitoated on Lake St. Francis, 
ashdUow lake, ip the course of the St« 
LavreDpe,.abouttbirtj|: miles loog. Its 
eommunication by water is interrupted, 
both above and below, by rapids ; that is 
by passages in the river, where shallow 
rocky dopes in the bed, cause a violent 
rushiiig and agitation of the stream, and 
where boats only can be used^^^in 4e- 
Iwending with little labour; but in ascend- 
ing, with severe and. perplexing toti. 
The eastern boiindary is about . mid-way 
in the course of th#se rapids^ wluch be- 
gin a little below the village ef Presoot, 
in the county of Grenville, and end at tk^ 



(Sty of Mcnteeal, ' in Lower C^tads. 
Above PreMOt,'tbe iiav%tttioD is o^ tat 
vewds of a woianitisiiB, to tite iuiMi 
diate vicinity of the great cataract of 
'Niag^rfli»a distaDce of ^bcnfc S£0 nilM. 
■ The Bav^gatidt up tho St. lutwrtofdA 
it good fi>r afaoia 310 miles, tkat is td 
Green l»Und. Tb^oe to Qo^jbeiv abtwl 
iaO Hukft fortbar, it ia niore iaCricatak 
thtMgti, with pikits, tokrablf safet A tcn 
gnlar estahltshinent of ibcse exMtit^ and 
it coumts <tf eiperictoccfl men; tbuff 
lowest itAliM i» « Father Point/' 1wlo« 
Given. Island } bnt their regulatUD necdU 
improvement. Th^ are aot nflSoinitly 
controlled to keep a ^rtytdJook out bcloi^ 
tfaedangenr. -When agreatmanyTeiieli 
aro expected opr-tbey crowd down the 
nvet, leaving- .tbe.TesBels under diqntdt 
frboi <^ebee Bonetitoes at a km.- 0tt 
wboD (hiebee it erowdady aod fevmbra 
expeotedfrom aea, thay lingw^bbaf the 
port, wMW tba lover patfts of tbe river 
temuo deMitate* ! The'sdbathntiou in 
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this p^ioukr of such a plan as that 
used at Liverpool, would readily correct 
the evfly and it gpreatly needs eorree- 
tion. 

From Quebec (the capital of Lowefr 
Canada) various conveniences of travel- 
ling exist, as far as Montreal, about 180 
miles higher up the St. Lawrence. Ves- 
sels of considerable burthen sometime! 
navigate it ; a line of steam-boats, start- , 
]ng almost every day, affords every con- 
venience, (with elegant accommodations 
for cabin passengers) together with pecu- 
liar expedition ; and a course of stages, 
ofiering the jolting choice to those who 
prefer travelling by land. 

Above Montreal, in the course of )a 
distance of 120 miles, to Prescot, the . 
greatest interruption exists. The rapids 
before, mentioned, at irregular intervals, 
and with various degrees of violence, 
preclude- the ascent of the river to M 
but boats ; and here of consequence arisen 
an increased difficulty and expence. 



V 
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There is indeed a line of stages; but 
this can accommodate* even in a very 
incommodious mahner, only a few ; and 
the road is interrupted with ferries, one 
of which is about eighteen miles long:, 
extending through the greater part of 
Lake St. Francis. 

The principal of these rapids are as 
follows^ viz*= 

The La Chine rapid, near Montreal^ 
which is generaJly.orunireiisally avoided . 
by a land carriage, of nine miles to La 
Chine (pronounced lA Sheen.) . 

The Cascades, the Split Rock, and 
a little above them 'the Cedars (between 
thirty and forty ratiles^ from Montreal) 
vrbere the boats are unloaded, dnd/tbcar 
burthens e<^nveyed on carts to the-iriMagpe 
of tlie Cedars (a distance of, about siK 
miles) just above the rltpid of -the same 
name^ The boats are tracked up tbia 
distance with great toil,, and then again 
laden for (heir voyage. 

Coteau or Cc^au de Lac^ at the 



rv 



lower end of Lak^ St- Francis, near a 
fsiall military poat and fort of the sam^ 
Bame^ and where by a short canal, the 
!diief violence of the rapid is avoided. 
About two mileU above the fort, is the 
lone staee ferry before mentioned. 

The long saat or longp rapid, not far 
above the village of Comwal, in the 
county of Stormont, extending with on- 
iqaal force eight or nine miles. 
* And the Ghalloos, the least consideraUe, * 
m few miles below Prescot. 

From Prescot again, the navigation 
bcconies commodious. One steam-boat 
CMstantly plying frdm Mfty till Novem- 
ber>igO€tar to and fro fcetween Prescot and 
the head of the bay of Quints, stopping 
at Kingston on her way. Another tra* 
verses as constantly, and during the same 
period^ between Kingston and Queenston, 
stopping on her way at York, the capUal 
of the province. , Kingston is situated at 
the head of the SL Lawrence, where it 
issues frooutbe north-eastern extreniity of 



\ 
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Lttke ODteria. York k situtttd 01! «.sihttU 
bay> about 180 miles westward of Kingtih 
loo, along the oortbern shore of the same 
lake: and QaeeDston, south of York^ oa 
IkeNia^ra river, about seven miles bdow 
the great cataract of that name. The 
distance ' across the lake, from York to 
Qneenston, is abont 40 miles, passing by 
Niagara, or Fort George at the mouth of 
the Niagara river, seven or eight mites 
below Queenston* Besides these, there is 
ixn American steam-boat, affording also ah 
4ypportunity every ten days from Prescot 
4o \Lewiston, whieh is on the American 
side of the Niagara river, nearly opposite 
to Qaeenston. There are further, small 
'Schooners and sloops, of occasional, bat 
very uncertain convenience. 

From Queenstbn the passage becomes 
aaore uncertain and more expensive : for 
-this a double reason may be assigned.-^ 
Int. The interruption of water commmii* 
cation by the great x^ataraet just above it: 
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and 2d\j. The scantifiess af the interior 
population. 

,0f these, the last is decreasing, and th^ 
oiher, which may he said to he dependant 
OB it, will no doubts as'population advances, 
be obviated by canals. 
' From Queenston there is a land carriage 
of nine or ten miles to Chippewa, a vil* 
lage situated on a creek of the same 
naae, about two miles above the cataract. 
Herid are boats to convey lumber and 
baggage up to Foi*t Erie, a small military 
post at the head of the Niagara river, 
wJbere it issues from Lake £rie ; and 18 
miles above Chippewa. 
: i . At Fort Erie^ and in its neighbourhood, 
tim acconmiodations for travellers ^re 
scanty, and the means of further progpress 
verv precarious. 

Lake Erie extends in a direction 
W.S.W. about 250 miles, and communi- 
cates by an uninterrupted river navigation 
of 100 miles from its western extremity^ 
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in a northern course, #ith Lake Horon. 
This river navigation, between Laket 
HuroD and Erie, has various names. 
IsiHiiag^ from Lake Huron, ia a soutbera 
course, it is called the River St. Clair, until 
it reaches the small lake of tbe same 
name ; through that lake it pursues its 
way for about thirty miies; then agaip 
contracting, it assumes the name of the 
petroit river, and falls into Lake Erie^ 
about 21 miles below tbe American city 
of Detroit. 

About three miles from the mouth of 
the Detroit river, where it issues into Lake 
'Erie, is the village and: military post of 
Maiden or Amherstburgb, and about 16 
miles higher up the river, the small town 
of Sandwich. 

From Fort £]rie * idwve-meutioned (at 



* Care ihould be taken to ditlingnish thU rrom 
aaotlief place, catled Erie, or Freaqa'isl^^ on the 
AmericaiTitdc,' higher up; thai ib to say, further 
to the wettwaln).. 
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At bead of tbe Niagara rirer) tiiere is 
^^ieapt Anting the winter mooths, Iram 
Heeember to March) a coiMant intei^ 
eoarse by vessels, though their times of 
{[Proceeding are very UDcertaia i and these 
aljbfd the only means of transport on the 
British side, as the road along the^ncMh^ 
em shore of Lake Erie, is, in gr6Bt mea« 
sore, impassable for carriages, nor are any 
soch to be obtained tberei Along this 
shore, however, are two intermediate 
dep6ts : one at Long Point or Vittoria and 
their vicinity, about 60 oi* 70 miles west- 
ward of Fort Erie ; and the other at Port 
Talbot, about 70 or 80 miles fbrther. 
Both these places are approached casu- 
ally only by small vessels or by hired 
boats. 

' A more favorable means of conveyance 
exists on the American side. About 1| 
mile below Fort Erie, is n ferry across the 
river. On the British side it, is called tbe 
ferry, or Waterloo; on the American, 
Black Rock. From about half a abile 
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below this, a fine steam vessel, with ei- 
cellent accominodationsy traverses Lakfe 
Erie to Detroit, and returns every ten 
days at latest ; and, if required, she lands 
her passengers near Amberstburgh, or 
Sandwich. 

The expence of this progress may be 
stated as follows : 

. From England to Quebec, according 
to the port of departure, and to the terms 
made on the spot, which are very various. 
Liverpool, 1 believe, is the best place. 

The remainder I shall state for cabin 
passengers, as the rates of these are less 
liable to fluctuate ; noticing, that steerage 
passengers have to ^provide themselves 
with every thing, and with this addition, 
may generally obtain their passage for 
about one-third of the cabin price. In- 
deed a very liberal spirit is frequently dis- 
played to them by the steam-boats, espe- 
cially where there is any thing of a party. 
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9 
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BT STEAM-BOATS. 



Tittt. 



From Quebec to Montreal 3 2 or 3 



BY LAND. 

From Montreal to La Chine 

Stage ••.. 5 
A cart • . • 12 



tor less 



BY BOATS. 

From La Chine to Prescot. 
Price according to the 
terms made on the spot. 
The hire of a whole boat 
of from two to three 
tons burthen, completely 
equipped for the passage, 
is about £20: say an in- 
dividual place •...«•... 1 

Eight days provisions from 
Montreal to Prescot, sav 10 
(This is supposing the 
provisions to be carried 
with you, and used in the 
boat); and this is inde- 
pendent of lodging, (un- 
less you choose to' lodge 
in the boat, which would 



6or8,or 
10. 



300 



5 17 6 I say 11 
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19 



Miles 
300 



60 
180 



27 or 
28 



250 
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be extremely aocomfort- 
able); and of the trans- 
port of baggage. 

BT STEAM-BOAT. 

Fran Preseot to Kingston 10 
Kingston to York, or 



to Niagara and Queenston 3 

BT STAGE. 

From Queenston to Water- 
I0O9 or the ferry, or to 

Fort Erie M 6 

(Independently of provi- 
sions and lodgings &c) 

Ferry to Black Rock 2 

BT STBAlf-BOAT. 

From Black Rock to near 

Amherstburgh,Sandwicb, 

or to Detroit 4 5 

(The above distance is to 

Amherslburgh.) 
Ferry to Amherstburgb, or 

Sandwich 2 



tioM 



Ihiys. 
11 



2 



2 or 8 



8L7 



Total 14 19 I say 18 



This is rather an approximation than 
an exact estimate. The variety of con- 
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veyances, and the fluctuation of terms 
ramlting from that variety, and from 
other circumstances, together with the 
inconsistencies of the provincial cur- 
rency, render it difficult to be perfectly 
exact. But from the above, an approti- 
mate idea of the expence may be formed. 
The steam-boats and stages wilt generally 
carry, besides your person, at the above 
rates, without question, say one cwt. 
The tt^ngport of all baggage beyond that 
quantity must_ ije abided to the estimate. 
Lodging and npeals at the inns on the 
road, may he geii^rally said to be about 
two shillings sterlifig eaeh^ or perhaps, a 
little more ; am) if^ therefore, yon were lo 
cater aud sleep on shore during the above 
passage, at th<e pCiblic houses, and take 
two meals a day, there would be an addi- 
tional expence of about, from 

Montreal to Prescot, - - £1 8 
From Queenston to Waterloo, 6 

£1 14 ~ 



^ Bwdes the: days, of ^etentioii . on ihp. 
roadi D^btehfrpm the changes of convey- 
ance ap4 Uieir discordant periods of ar-^^ 
rm^'^nd'departurey would p^bably in- 
<ir^asotbe tiioe, by, say , one-third ; that is,. 
siK additional' days op shore at six sbii-, 
Kags per day - - - - - 41 1.6 
Last addition - * - -^ - 1 14 
First ^slimate-p - r r - 14 19 9 



Days 24. Total ^18 9 

•- 

Besides additional luggage. 

In the inost penurious style, this jour-^ 
neyr might be accomplished,, perhaps at 
one-third of the above expence; but, it 
would be at the risk of health, without 
great care and* skill in providing against 
exposure to hunger, and to. those incle- 
mencies of the weather, which must be 
expected to be encountered in so long a 
jaunt. 

The boats on the Riv^^er St. Lawrence^ 
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are of two descriptions.. The smaller are 
called batteaax (pronounced battoes), are 
from two to four tons burthen ; have 
commonly three rowers and a pilot (with 
a fragment of sail to use when occasion 
offers), and theil^' Crews are French Cana- 
dianisi.' Large depositories of these are 
kept at 'La~ Chine by various managers, 
and' they may be there obtained at nit 
times with inconsiderable delay. I i^d 
occasion once to freight one from the ^rm 
of Grant and Co. and was most satisfacto- 
rily served. 

The larger are called Durham boats. 
They are genemlly iiianiied by Ameri- 
cans ; are more commodious ihah the bat- 
teaux ; are better found ; and when the 
wind favors, are more expeditious; but 
they cannot always be so much depended 
on as the others. Both are abundantly 
safe under the Divine mercy. A person 
named Tucl^er, who is a native of the 
State of New York, and who has an 
establishment of the Durhams, may be 
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Safely recommeBded where that descripU 
tioD is preferred. J 

JBoats (of the : batteaax desoriptkm) 
may isometimea be obtained at > Chifipewa 
aad atPoft Erie, for travehsing Lake Erie; 
and when the emigradt does not wish to 
go to the extredniity of the lake, and they 
can be obtained, they, are .sometimes, the. 
mo9t . .convenient >i > Their ' fare. ; depends" 
upon ;tfaa terpsh mad^ at {be.;time. It 
i^uld . ' j h6 known, ho wevei!^ « .that the 
northern shore of Lake Erie is, ;ia the 
greatest part of its extent, abrupt and. 
high ; that a s^ong wind from the aoath- 
ward, heaves. the; body oi tke water 
northwardjy, and saiinouqtibg theinarrow 
and casual beach, dashes its encroaching 
waves against the cliffs/ On these occar 
sions, no landing-plate jcemains ; and , per- 
sons, therefore, . navigating boats in .H9ch 
a situation 9 require boldness and caption, 
experience and skill. 

Beyond Detroit (an American city, 
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about 18 wsAleB above Amherrtbargh, on 
the oppotfito ude of the Detroit riTor)' 
the HiesM of pMnge or oonveyance are 
very pnctrioiM ; bat at the tide of emi* 
gmtioD flows to the ezteoiiiTe purehates of * 
mnarkaUy fertile lands lately made on 
theRiros St. Clair and Thames, this dis* 
advantage will diminish until it cease. 
te the immediate banks of the Thames^ 
there is already a floorislnng settiementy 
and the dimate and soil aronnd, promise 
every thing to the persevering hand of 
indttslry. 

Snch is the great central line of com*- 
iMnicatioB. Its inflections are. 

The Bay of Qaint6 or Canty, between 
iriiicb and Kingston, a small independent 
navigation already exists. 

The sniall bay of York. 

Tbe bay near Burlington, at the wes<- 
tern end of Lake Ontario; a large ex- 
posed road, without any shelter from 
elstem storms. 



Jua4 the baj of J^gmg Poi^^ m die 
aorth »J» vf IaIv fine t ^riw witbs^ 
wy shdicr fnt^ the w«t"w4> 

Ope OBiremt itemiuk KWf b« c«i<yi4«i4 
to the rirer^ of tl^ proripoB, vJ^u^ ^mp ,i){i^ 
of die great line aboye 4^i9ti|4,4Jta^,$hf9 
91^ ^ interrupted w# rapi4« w w4i«ca- 
t«ract^. gtnerally af. «o gscept ffl^s^MUiip 
from ;t|)eir mfm^h^ l^boy ^ #%rfl, Mr 
deed, vaiit advaDtages for iotemal ifttgfi 
co)irae ; yet ^hoae /idvpiaf^gea fre jjy a 
very ivportaat dqgcee lowered JbsDfif^ 
the staodard, w\ia«k Vf»/id jDaturally be 
injuted to tbem. ,Nar ^i* tbis «^ c^^g^pr 
peosated by 4^e jH^^sefice of apy ,«f ^ffifi 
b(^ Qnd c(UQin?p4M% «;ai>«^7 tbej^ 
of which is coiKur^eot vif-h l^ajifif K'lff^ 
uod c^tarai^. ^Th^ JUpagb^^tiw v qM^ 
by -the snrrovipdipg tfun^efi*. I^j^ ejiH 
remains alone. An ^^vil bl«n4^df iS" 
abo^-^tated, wij^ imp9Et(uit,^Tf^ittff^ j 
apd tbpM ^vantag^ cast the leproadbi ,of 
jf^itijtnde ,n^D the fentijpept .w^icb jp 
fj^ fir&ent^ can dwell npon ^t ^e^. 
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The general coan»e of the Ottawas, 
which forms a sheltered communication 
between Lake Haron and Montreal, is 
through a wild and reputedly sterile 
country, and is little frequented except 
by the north-west canoes. 
. In reviewing this head, we may ob- 
serve, that from the sea upwards, there are 
three great courses of internal naviga- 
tion. 

1st. That between the sea and Mont- 
real, a distance of about 500 miles. 

2d. That between Prescot and Queens- 
ton, which includes the expanse of Lake 
Ontario, about 250 miles, and 

3d. That between Chippewa, or Fort 
Erie, and the Falls of St. Mary, at tlie 
north-western extremity of Lake Huron, 
including the whole extent of Lakes Erie 
and Hurop, about 600. 

Besides the navigation of Lake Supe- 
rior, above the falls of St. Mary, which I 
have not yet mentioned, as, except to the 
Hudson^s Bay and North- West traders. 
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it is without the present range of Cana- 
dian intercourse : 

And two prominent intermptions, 
1st That of the rapids between Mont- 
real and Prescoty 120 miles, and 

2d. That of the great cataract of Nia- 
gara, between Queenston and Chippe- 
wa, nine miles. Of these, it will be re- 
collected, that the latter only is an abso- 
solute interruption — as, although the whole, 
ascent of the rapids is difficult, yet it is 
only for a short distance that the boats are 
compelled to unlade. 

RECAPITULATION. 



From 

Quebec 
Montreal 
La Chine 
Prescot 
Kingston 



\ 



To 


Conveyance. 


Montreal 


Steam-boat 


La Chine 


SUge 


Prescot 


Boats 


Kingston 


Steam-boat 


York 


ditto 




miles. 


Niagara 


33) 


Qu#en- ' > 
ston ) 


40 J ditto 


Fort Erie 


SUge 


Amherst- 


Steam-boat 


burgh 





Time. 



Days. 

2 or 3 
1 or less 
S, &c. 
1 
2 



York 

Qoeen- 
ston 

Fort Erie 
•r Black 
Rock 

Additionali by delays on the road* • 



1 
2 or 3 

6 



ToUl*.*v24 or 25 

C2 



Fare. 


• 


£ s. 


d. 


3 





5 





1 





1 





3 





1 





12 


6 


4 5 





3 10 





23 12 


b 



Dist. 

MUea. 

180 
' 9 
111 
60 
180 

40 

2$ 
250 



858 
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Umm hme he olmrred, th«t IftK^nddi. 
tional distance from York to Niagmni, ^ 
thirtjMtlm^; <Hr to <lMeMtoB, of ^Nty 
mtm k JMMed ; mmd «bat, in ^tatiDg this 
pepante dis tmo e, « new Aarge ^omwBfm^ 
wim it Ue nason as, that the distance 
ILingaton to Yovk, and from Kingw 
to ilia^ara and "QoeenstoOy ifoeing^ 
9mdj Ibe same, the fiise is tibe same for aft 
4mw Ahnee piaoes, where a passage is 
4akea ^thuaiBghoat. &ot when a passage 
^B Vbrk, oidifjr to iitiagasa 4)r Oneena- 
ton is taken, a separate charge of jCOiiiw 
arises ; and ^ route of the steam-boat 
iffibg by ITqijl to Nia^gara, &c. the dis- 
tame hetm&sn tfaoAs jtmo places must he 
iddad« 
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Tbb gtp«ral eharaete* oC the dim^ eC 
Ufp«r Caoade, may b« deag^ted a* 
wano and goad. B«t tbtsa tno dume* 
tetisticw vac; yadar ipartienlar ciieaB^ 
Cancel, and OMt ia ^<^Kffti<Hi» mwfr 
wliat utiei)aaL 

Froca the eastocQ boundary of tliepr»> ' 
Tince to Kingston, and between tbe 8t*' 
Lawrence and Ottawas riven, its pro- 
portiOD of warmth i> least > from King* 
stoD to the bead (or north-weBteni border) . 
of Lake Ontario, and southward of the 
lioe of SQiaU lakes and rivers* which intes- 
seci the conatry between Lake Ontario 
and the Ottawas, the propcnlion of 
warmth is somewhat greater. From the 
bead of Ontario to Port Talbot on liike 
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Erie, including the Niagara district, the 
warmth increases ; and its greatest degree 
is from Port Talbot to the Detroit and St. 
Clair rivers. The western extremity, as 
it has permanently a greater proportion 
of heat, so may it, perhaps, in very 
hot and dry seasons, be a shade les8 
hiealthy than the other parts of the pro- 
vince. Suoh seenied to be the case in the 
sammer of 1819, wfanen a degree and a 
continuance of warmth was experienced, 
greater than had been known fofr the pre^ 
ceding twenty years : and when, amidst 
the universal sickliness which prevailed in 
both provinces, that of the western dis- 
trict of the Upper Province, seemed 
somewhat to preponderate. 

- The fact that increased sickliness arises 
in very hot and' dry seasons, may seem 
bete to demand explanation; for it is the 
action of heat upon moisture which de- 
praves tjie air. This was the exact case 
in the instance in question. 

' The country is intersected with marshy 
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spaces, which flourish in the moisture 
dripping from the woods around them. 
Where these are more considerable, they 
generally have vents into the approximate 
lakes i and while the water is abundant, 
these vepts being kept open, preserve the 
circulation, and carry off the superfluity. 
Bot their mouths are subject to the gene* 
ral liability of all rivers to bars. When 
the ^season is particularly hot and dry, 
these bars, under the circumstances, then 
favourable to them, are formed. The is- 
sue of the water is impeded or stopped. 
The fluid extends itself in a shallow sur- 
face, over the neighbouring flats. The 
interior dampness also, - diminished by the 
season, and hemmed in in consequence by 
every little inequality of the surrounding 
surface, stagnates in its own hoUovvs. 
The natural effect of heat upon thinly and 
widely diffused stagnant moisture, is of 
course experienced ; and that effect is in 
a measure proportionate to the degree 
and duration of that heat, atad to the ex- 
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t^lrt of that moirtura. PethBp& it ttonM 
be mpo&Mkf, mMe sf rMgly to thntkdset* 
ize Ih^ geMMi> MdttMty of Iho cHimrt^ 
tlMA 1^ ^eMfding the fMst, thAl in vttm^ 
wotti wher^itf arose mth ao eltHAordifllMy 
doivcaiffeiieo of ambeadlby ftAntsHt^ ftt 
tlMsa whic^ IMk ]^latf;0 ifli Akb" mmmm of 
lS19f aod Wb«tt H sittlfflflir j|i«ftdl«t «f Mm 
titodii^ in tbe VnMed StMes^ ii«M Vi^t^ 
ndth thM dtoadfa)^ diMlisey wl^ioH i* eoaw 

Bad«y incliMKog ita W€«ttfA dislrMtr as» 
periencid only a, ier or of a ttvHd inA t0>' 
taHj aoD-^iirfectioui ty^ tadfow iffdMd 
nd perpkxiagfy bub gonenlly ^pieakfttg"^ 
very far ipow ibngeMMia. 

Witb rMpeot to- general ▼agob^tiodr tber 
dimate of the weaterai iliatrvcte baa a de^ 
cidedi 8a|)eriority. Wheat iiKteed, tog^ 
tbtf with the reit of the Britinh gnrini 
and vegetables^ eaoaot be fia«nr thaa tbey 
are oa the shores of Ontarior But for the 
evkiTation' of Indian Corn^ tobacco, and 
inikf the north* western shores . of L^ke 
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JErie, the baak* ^ the Detroit ritef ^ and 
those of the Themeflr^ of tfie Si. Clair,; aaA 
of Bigf^Beair creeks excel every otbe^i' partf 
ami o£br pecaUar adTaBtngesr^ ia tbese^ 
particulars, to the settler. The cena|Mura* 
^▼e shortness of the utinters also afibrd a 
.faciKty in whiterif^ cattle^ and in tarioW 
other cares- of husbandry, iPt^hi^h is^ nofr 
equally possessed ehiewhere : though » 
eonnterpoise ta this ad^ailtfllge exists tn^ 
tiie colder distrieti^ Irberesoverei utearthiev 
fiitms agrearter continoaBce (i» #i»lef) ef 
better reads. 

It should vivnefB be SeeollectecS Ihab 
stagneoit moistiure is every where kijonri^ 
ens;, that hi proportio* to* the increase el 
wmsA it becomes BM>re sa^ aald hene«fy 
dmt marshes^ and their vkifuty, im Ibia 
psovioee, particularly ta the* senth-»Hi eot < 
ward, are unhealthy^ and should by M 
BMans be avoided. Wood lately i3ut 
doWtt>. lyifig aroeadf deeayii^ and ool^. 
leetini^ daapp^ hatf a siBiilar tendiMf^ 

c5 \ 
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thongh in a greatly inferior degree, and 
shonld therefore be burnt and removed as 
qoickly as possible after it is felled ; espe- 
cially near the spot appropriated for 
dwelling. 

In mention ins: above the banks of the 
Biver St. Clair, as part of the warmest 
division of Upper Canada, their northern 
extremity was not intended to be inclad- 
ed. The colder climate of Lake Huron 
is felt at the distance of ten or twelve milea 
from its shores ; and the upper part of the 
St. Clair therefore, within that distance, 
partakes of a lower degree of tempera- 
ture, and of the advantages and defects 
incident to it : a minor productiveness of 
the articles aboye-mentioned as a defect-; 
and a lesser liability to suffer from thef 
casual occurrence of an extremely hot 
' summer, as an advantage.' 

The whole provim^e produces abun- 
dantly, when cultivated, every kind^ of 
British grain, and pulse or vetches; to^ 

1 
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getber with all the common fruitd tad 
vegetables of Britain^ besideiv others whioh 
Britain has not so commonly. ,. 

The maize of Indian corn is raised in 
every part of it; bat abundantly and 
securely, only in the virestern districts. In 
other parts it is apt to be blighted before 
it comes to maturity, by the early autum- 
nal frosts. Of coarse, this disaster may 
occur in the virestern districts also, if the 
corn be planted too late; but then, it is 
the fault of the- planting, and not of the 
climate. 

Tobacco is also produced in every part 
of the province ; but the western district 
is probably the only part where it could 
be advantageously cultivated to commer^ 
cial extent ; and there it ne'ed have hardly, 
any limit but the means and other views 
of the cultivator. It has been tried on a 
small scale near Amherstburgh, and has 
been judged equal in manufacture to any. 
obtained ftcm the United States. 
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AU tiM Biitiili fraiti^ &c« am coDgenial 
to tbt pioiwM; but the garden gooM* 
berry does not appear to tkrire in tbe 
amttni diiliict;. akhoogb the gooM-» 
btjy ifta wild fttale, b onnrersaUy indi« 

The aekn, in its varioiis speciei, and 
ihe^rine^ may be every where reared iriib 
m hf^Hlif nahno^n in E^land. Tbe 
wdd vmi^ the fruit of which ia sniaM, 
banht and nnpalalable>y aloanda through- 
theisrarta 
The various species of plums appear to 
^i\ to tbe westward, from tooJnauiri- 
in greiuEtk But tie* peach' aad the Tine 
eeena to haTe* fouvd tiueir cafigemai 
elimnte^ andlwbeoeaer eultivatedvflMrisIf 
eAnndanllifi witb little caw. A superior 
Undofi pearsineedsiintrodUctJonw Their 
ehflnrien ab^ tlwugii abundtot) w&ew 
eiriliivated^ nre^ net seleet. €tirpan(» thrive 
adniivaU^H 
Wild sMmpttanrien and^ Naebberries' aw 



\ 
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commoii ia CleftrattW} bat the real rasp- 
berry is rare. A few other berries are 
found} sotfie plentifully^ Bat the nnta 
are the pride of the woods. • Where yoo 
meet the apple, ox the plum, in the 
forests, it is a diminutive, harsh, repulsive 
fruit. The nuts, on the contrary, seem 
perfectly at home. They tower, of 
various kinds^ amidst the lofty heads of 
the trees, and scatter around their trea- 
sures, the natural granaries of the squir- 
rel, the hog, and the bear. They are, 

The walnut, or black walnut, as it 
is called, of a peculiar and rather disa- 
greeable flavor. 

The white walnut, or butter-nut, and 
'th^ hickory nut, which much resemble 
each other, and both of which are ex- 
eellent. 

The chesnut, equal to that in England. 

The filbert, of a good quality. 

^he beechnut, and some others of an 
inferior description, a store for quadru- 
peds*^ 
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None of these, I believe, are peculiar to 
any part of the province ; but it is in 
the western peninsula that they princi- 
pally abound. 
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SECT. III. 



Sketch of Settlements already made, and of 
iricts now open and opening for Settkmenti 

The settlements already made, divide 
themselves ioto two heads, viz. Those 
vrhicb have long es^isted, or at least for. a 
longer time ; and those which have been 
recently formed. 

A similar division wi|l occur in consi- 
dering those which are now open or open- 
ing for settlement ; and those which, in 
every probability, will shortly be opened. 

Thus, the settler may be enabled to 
judge more distinctly of the particular 
circumstances which might affect his 
choice. Places long settled are, of course, 
generally speaking, more improved ; but 
the degree of this improvement is supe- 
rior, in proportion as they are, to the 
eastward. The immediate conveniences 
are greater; foreign articles are more 
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abundant and more cheap, and land onlj 
18 higher. But, on the other hand, for 
moderate means, there is generally, in 
socb plaees, less scope for enterprise, and 
the prospect of eventual benefit, to such 
means, is comparatively less. 

It may bef observed, that the lands new 
open and opening for settlement, prdbably 
offer superior advantages to any which 
not long hence may be attainable. The 
occupation of the fronts on the rivers and 
lakes, already far advanced, will then he 
completed ; and although a vast exteiM 
of kind, equal perhaps in quality to any 
in the world, will remain, yet k will be 
SofajecC to the disadvantage of being re- 
moved from the kmnediate covtact of 
Water communication. 

"[j^o begin from the eastward^ in whidi 
course the tide of emignktion necoMurily 
flbws, we may comprise, generatty, undet 
the first divi^ioii, thai i^, of settlements 
long mfade^ 

nonbenl&kivtt of the St.. Law- 



/ 



by the high road, to Yei^i iildkisive^ fioni 
YMhjr'rMiMl il» hiMl^ df iiiibe Ontario, 
by tt« liiag&#a rlv^r, M PoM ;ihie; and 
rManhijg td tfeiid^ fw^l Mviid idi^; henA of 
TMLg C>nt«riivfr»»]>Qn«ta95 diii thatrnd^ 
ttf toM TilbiMl 'flieliyblffitliD^flii'largo 
intervening space, introduce whafe iaoalM 
ther newaettlniieai^dn tlir northern stMre 
<tf tbe itaien ezlreHlity of Lako^ Bri«;» 
▲HdMistbiirgb, Of Mddeii, which boi4ei*' 
iq^tt tbeneirtettkttoiitP; flandwicb i«i 
iti^ vickMtf; ihe Mttlemeito oa tb0 
Thttwttf ai^ the snaH s^leaMWt o£ 
Bekkon, lately beloi^^kig to LovdSel^ 
hit ky who first estabUsbed it The W6sU 
em bigb road alsc^ by Dondaa Strtetf 
ftoDa York to Anbervtbiirgfa, where it 
extends beyond the above^mentioaed sel*r 
tletnenta on the Tbimes,. which form a 
part of It, may be coasprised in this divi-» 



second dhriaiott 
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mients recently formed) is of narrower 
GompaM ; is less continuous, and is more 
devious in its track. 

Its first point may be held to be Pertb^ 
(or the Depdt (Depo), as it is familiarly 
called in the neighbourhood) on the river 
Hadeau. This is of a peculiar charac- 
ter, and has peculiar advantages and dis* 
advantages. 

* Struck by events of the last war, with 
the risks incident to the navigation of 
the head of the St. Lawrence, in <case of 
Contest with the United States, it became 
an anxious object with the government, 
to provide for the public service another 
route, more sheltered : from those risks : 
and the result of the. research, produced 
by this desire, was the choice of Perth, as 
an original port, for the prosecution of 
the work. . 

At the distance of about forty milei 
from Brookville, the nearest and most 
favorable frontier to it, and far out of the 
route of common observation, this place 
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wotild probably have siambered unknown, 
beneath the retired wildnem of its native 
foresti». for another half century, had not 
this eilrcuniiitance called it forth ; and its 
remoteness, even when thus produced, re- 
quired for it a fostering hand to support 
what had been founded. The assistance 
of ^government was liberidly advanced ; 
a fine soil, with a salubrious climate, cor-r 
roborated .the efibrt ; the unusual impulse 
produced a corresponding effect; and 
Perth, though . commenced bnt the othet 
day (that is, about four years ag^); at 
ready assutnes the appearance of a flou- 
rishing colony. The extension of the set- 
tlement is continuing, both to wards King-^ 
ston and the Ottawas ; - and the spirit 
which planned and supports it, sees this 
great object of publici utility^ apparently 
approaching to a favorable conclusion. 

The more recent settlement of Rich- 
mond on the Ottawas (id furtherance of 
the route by Perth), is, I believe, of a 
somewhat similar obaracter. 
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# 

Wwlward fitm Perth, lomewlHit ib- 
diiikin t0 tbe featkwtrd, st the dislaMS 
perhapfi of 189 miles (by the road it is a 
gfHtater diMaMO) liw the Rice Lakeu 
This 9 tlM^ Mvth^aMteni extremity of a 
ttUatt tfliafM cif Uidi^ exfaodiag firrnn Ae 
i j os twu aod of Lake Hm«i^ and eommd^ 
m«rti«f witk the bay of Qma/lk by ih# 
riferTfMlh^ Aovtk of it, ha^e latdy beea 
fofiaed^ and settled as ftar as local disadU 
▼iMiiagpea wwld permit^ tbe towarinp of 
CSavaa and Cioaiiaiight. These aiepris^ 
oij^y poopAed by Irish^ 

The DMt poioty pessiiqf oyer the inlss^ 
▼SMDg^ spae^ is the neighbcmrhoed of 
Yerk^ Hcre^ great mmsbers^ within Ihe 
last two or thtee years^ have been settled; 
and this sctttioii may be extended inde^ 
fioit^r itfengr the line of commnaicatioi^ 
by Yoage Street and Lake Sinlcoe, to 
PenetaDgmbsne Bay, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Lake Buron, 

After this we have a long interraL 
Port Talbot on the aorthem shoess of 



hekeEitie forms a oew departmrat Us 
proprietor^ CoL Talbot, superiDteiUk the 
aetdemeBt xif a new roadt called Talbot 
fitr^et, cfotending from the isastera ^Tici- 
Dity of Port Talbot, nearly «iie iMmdved 
mMes «est« And north of DUindas Street, 
the London Town^p, •stretching north- 
jwardiy from the forks of t^eJlibames, has 
been recently appropriated, ^mider the 
same superifiteadance. 

Under the second head, (be lands now 
open for settlement are. 

The vemainder of the Hadean or iWlh 
aettlemieiit, and the iUchmood settlement, 
in the tine of communieation between 
Kingston aiid the Ottawas, 

The redoaiindefs of Oavgn and Gon- 
fMmifiktf near tbe Rice Ciake, 

The remainders of *Town^ps i^ear 
York, and of •settlements fin the line of 

I 

oom^WHeaftion between Y^Mfk and Lake 
Horon, 

And 4ke remsiinder of 4he lands under 
the snpermtendance of C^d. Tidbot, Norih 
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of Lake Erie* and in the towosbip of 

London. 

Those which in every probability are 
now opening, or will soon be opened, are 
more extensive. 

They are, in the line between Kingston 
and the Ottawas, by Perth and Rich- 
mond, such parts as shall be deemed 
most suitable for completing that line, 
and are not deeded or reserved : 
. In the lines between Lake Huron and 
York by Yonge Street, and between 
Lake Huron and the Bay of Quint6 by 
the small lakes and the Hiver Trent, 
such parts as shall be deemed most 
eligible for the completion of those lines, 
imd are subject to no restriction : 

New townships, in^ the distant neigh- 
bourhood of York : 

!Parts on Dundas Street : 
- A new road under Col. Talbot's super- 
intendance, parallel with, and north of 
' that lately settled under him, on . the 
northern side of Lake Elrie : 
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. l^ownshipsir on the River Thames, 
formed out t)f lands lately parciiased froiki 
the Indians t 

Townships on Big Bear Creek, be- 
tween the Thames and the' St. Clair, 
similarly formed : 

Townships similarly formed, on the 
eastern banks of the River St. Ciair : 

And probably, a small township (ex- 
pected to be purchased from the Indians) 
near Amherstborgh. 

These several anticipated settlements, 
comprise millions of acres of some of the 
finest lands, in one of the finest climates 
in the world. 

And here I shall offer som^ conjectures 
on the comparative advantages andxlis- 
advantages of the above divisions. They 
are my own conjectures, and would, no 
doubt, be controverted by many.' The 
event only can fully determine their cha- 
racter. 

These opinions are as follow, viz. 

That in a general comparison of cli- 



^ 
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mate and toiU w>^ respect to salufainty, 
the baoki ci the St. Lawrence from 
Monlreai to RiDgston, and the whole 
of the norljbem shores of Lake On- 
tario, together with the opposite district 
of Niagara, and the hig^ lands about 
jlnoaster, are to be preferrjed. Here, in 
my 'Opinion, exists the happiest medium 
pf heat and cold, for health; and yegeta* 
tioOs gienerally -speaj^ing, is abundantly 
loxnriant. Here also, are the most fa- 
Vfinrable situations for commerce; aqd 
hfK, the most agreeaJi)le sceoery. 

On the other hand, with a climate ^dso 
aalubrious, though probably less so, the 
western djiitric^ts a|)|)!ear to me to M^e a. 
jdacided superiority in vegetable pr^duc- 
4jft^. They yield in e^ual abu(;id»fice 
09er^ thing ^hich is afforded by otiber 
pcyrts of the province ; they produce ^me 
Mwg^ «with greater luxuriance .f^nd cer- 
tainty ; and for some (tobacco, (g^r in- 
stance^ ^ an article of (qo.mmerce) ^they 

nlpua aw ii*itable. TJt^ ja^o.ur mi ex- 
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pence of wintering cattle, though still 
serious, is lett, and an equal product of 
every kind is reared with somewhat minor 
toil. 

The great cataract of. Njagan), how* 
ever, shots . them, out from the sea; and 
although the intervewig distance, of land 
carriage which it produces^ be not great 
(only nine miles), yet it is sufficient, to- 
gether with the additional distance, to. 
give them a decidedly inferior character 
in this respect. Canals, no doubt will, ere 
very long, lower this balance against 
them ; but it will probably never be ef- 
faced, until the productions, suitable, to 
their warmer air only, be cultivated to 
a proportionate exten)^ 

For that vigour of constitution, which 
to a certain extent, is the concomitant of 
exertion and of labour, and to which a 
certain degree of heat seems prejudicialj 
the climate of the first of these sections, 
would, in my opinion, be preferable. The 
human character requires at once, a com* 

D 
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pnlsory call to exertion, and the refttric- 
tibn df that call within moderate litnits.' 
If not nrged by necessity, it will decline* 
into indolence ; if urged too far, it will' 
decay through tori. The medium which 
it requires, as far ^ as related to* soil. and 
climate, appears to me to etist f roib 
Montreal inclusive ;• W Atwardly , . along, 
the blanks of the St. LaW^netice and 'thid 
northern shbres of Lake Ontario, to the 
western limits of the Home and -Niagara 
districts. 

Further to the westward,' tedding, in 
th^ course of our settlements, southwardly, 
this happiest nicfdium -appears to me M 
fell. ' There is less necessity for labour; 
and a greater proportion 6f heat. En|i- 
grahts indeed, at first, will here, as else- 
where, always have an excess of labour^ 
But that excess, temporary though it be, 
is rather prejudicial than useful ; and the 
permanent influence, which would exist 
when this was past, and which would 
form an abiding feature of the'^ountry, 
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wonldt in my opinion, be, a minor degree 
of that constitationaly indefatigable, and 
steady vigour, which marks ^ the happiest 
classes of the human race. I medn the 
happiest with respect to habitual energy 
df body and of mind ; not, in regard of 
those enjoyments, which constitute the 
general idea of happiness, and to which^ 
the Westward promises to be most fa- 
yourable. 



D 2 
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SECT. IV. 

CbiMftfl Thrmi on wkkh Settlers are received hf 
ik$ Qopemwtent: mul tke umal EHemt to wkitk 
IJky mv prawiied/ifr. 

JSmiqrants are received as, subjecto» 
and are required, before they receive 
lands, to take the oath of allegiance* 
They should not expect pecuniary as^ 
sistance of any kind ; neither provisions 
nor utensils. The magnitude of the na-^ 
tional debt, and of the public burthens, 
forbid their being furnished with any. 
With themselves rest all the cares and 
expence of arriving at their several places 
of destination, and of there providing for 
themselves^ The government can only 
supply them with land. 

The usual quantity lately given has 
been^ one hundred acres to each man 
arrived at the age of twenty-one, or up-« 
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wards. The choice of Uie several pftrts 
of the pcoviDCC' open for location, is corn** 
monly ailoweid, if the itieaiis of the itidi^ 
vidoal enable him to proceed at his own , 
expence. But when he has chosen his 
township, the particular lot wfaidi he is 
to have, is not always optioiial. In order 
to concentrate population, and to pi^eserve 
impartiality^ it is often found requisitl^ 
to proceed by lotsj and the persoii then 
remains located^ da that which he draws. 
- These terms, bowerer, have not bieeo 
miivenOEil ; particularly on Talbot Street^ '^ 
where 200 acres ^ere given, apd a iree 
choice allowed. I am not aware whether 
the samb advantages will be continued, 
on the new parallel street, about to be 
formed, under the same superintendance. 
Superior means of cultivation, dis- 
played to the satisfaction of the council 
at York, entitle to the expectation o€ 
larger grants, in proportion to tho3e 
means, and within the provincial limit 
of ISOO acres to any one individual. 
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A condition attends every grant. It is, 
that a certain portion of the land shall be 
cleared and cultivated, and a small log 
jkouse of certain dimensions built, within 
a certain time. 

This portion is^ five acres^ in the hnn> 
dred ; and. the dimensions of the bouse 
(I believe^ are, eighteen feet by sixteen.; 
to be completed within two years; mud 
in default thereof, the whole. to be f or- 
feited« The final right to the land, is not 
given, till these duUes^p which: ar« called 
the settling duties, are fulfilled^ and 
certain fees (amounting to between fi^ve 
and six pounds for 100 acres^ but more 
in proportion for larger quantities) ai^ paid 
npon receiving the final title or deed or 
grant from government. 

The casually impending forfeiture 
above-mentioned is never exacted, ex- 
cept in cases of extreme remissness, or of 
total abandonment. 

It is at once apparent, that the above set- 
tling duties, are a benefit and not a griev- 
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ance; and were all men, who seek 
new lands, inclined to become real set- 
tlers on those lands, no necessity could 
exist for such a clause. But this is, un- 
fortunately, not the case ; and here, as in 
many other particulars, the arm of public 
authority m.ust interfere tp wat^ch oyer 
and secure the interests, as well of. the 
individual as of the public. 

At:^ the same lime> the wnsdom of 
gx>Yernment.>is displayed. I in * retaim(ig> 
the duty on so small a compass* Were 
the ctetUers always unincumbered; or 
had they meana independently U^ prorvide 
for. themselves,, few uf tbose actually «etr 
tling, would^ in any. probability, coofin^ 
themselves to so small an im(H?ovemeiil. 
But this is ,by no means the case,. TJbey 
are fr^uentiy obliged to spend great 
part of their time in working for others, 
in order to obtaifi the meatus of subsistencd, 
implements, of husbandry, cattle, lioua&- 
hold utensils, &c<; and whence, they find 
.the completion, .even of these moderate 
duties, sufficiently arduous. 
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SECT. V. 



PmiktOm' IHfieulHe$ of Jirtt Settlement : nd 
'' local Facilitieefar overcoming tkem. 



'VmEssm are the concamitants of the cir- 
edinstanees to' be encountered, acting dpon 
the nature of rach albeingas man. 
' In one view, ^«t stranger in a foi'eign 
dKme*' shonld 'anticipate nothing beyond 
the iiillert compass of his own ineanii. 
-fie is 'Unknown — and what may he Hbt 
^ P ' Sni^iieion Ipokir upon - Mm, 'and 
•^poi^aneously interprets 'cfi41~Cantion 
dueps him at m, distance-^Benevolence 
.kas ibeen often deceived, and fears to 
tMst the warm'th of her iieart, that longs 
ilo receive him. Pride, and intolerance,, 
And ■mlice^ take offence even at his eidbrts 
to^senpe and to please ; and slander spreads 
Iwr w'iUtug wings, fiuogfht with their fa» 
Iwications. The stranger mast be strongs 
or lie may* often tremble ^ and often ^\\ 



\ 
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he have to tarn from haman gall, to the 
sweetness of Calvary, t^iere to find a 
spirit that can anderstand, and there a 
hope that can cheer him. 
* In another view, want begets sympathy: 
and we almost universally find, that hos-» 
pitality is concomitant with privation. 
Place a people at their ease; surround 
them with security and with comfort, and 
let them possess within themselves all that 
tjiey chiefly desire ; and whatever social 
or domestic affections or habits may adorn 
their little circles, the stranger will find 
a cold heart and an averted eye amdngst 
them. But, let them be themselves strug^ 
^liog for independence or for 'comfort ; 
place around them the like battle which 
he is encountering; and make exertion 
and suffering as essential to them as they 
are to him, and he will be hailed, in a 
measure as a brother ; and mutual want 
will be to them a bond of union, and of 
reciprocal comfort and advantage. 

The difficulties to be first encountered 
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by foreign settlers in Canada (by foreign, 
I here mean those who come from any 
distant couptry, British as well as others) 
are such as ought to make every stranger 
pause. They demand the whole energies 
of our nature to overcome them, and 
should be contemplated with an enlight- 
ened and steady eye before they are con* 
fronted. 

' How many have had cause bitterly to 
mourn the want of this precaution. 

Yet^ let. me not be misunderstood. 
^.These difiiculties are not peculiar to 
Canada. They * are even less therOt 1 
believe, than elsewhere. But they are 
the inseparable difficulties,- to which, in 
various degrees, all emigrants must he 
exposed, when they proceed to colonize a 
new country ; and for that purpose, have 
to rescue it from the barrenness of nature. 

The general character and local situa* 
tion of these lands, are already briefly 
stated. The following remarks apply .to 
t^m all. 
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They are universally iq: a state of na- 
ture; and the almost universal nature of 
the lands in these provinces, is» to be 
covered with a thick ^ and stately grovirth 
of forest trees, beneath virhich flouriiibes a 
perplexing covert of underwood. This 
covert is the abode of numerous tribes of 



herbs, the qualities of which. appear to: be 
most highly interesting (particularly, in 
the western districts), though yetibut 
very imperfectly known. Grass iis tare, 
and is of an inferior kind, appearing only 
in the less shaded intervals. Small na- 
tural meadows (or half marshes) of very 
luxuriant, but very insipid hay, occasion- 
ally intervene, and where they are nottoo, 
swampy, offer to the settler a highly use- 
ful supply of winter fodder for his cattle 
during the first years, before he can supply - 
himself with meadows. But where ex- 
tensive and swampy, they are unfavor- 
able to health, and should by all means 
be avoided. . 

These forests consist of various kinda 
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ef wood; asd the description of wood 
denotes^ to a certain de^ee, the qoality 
of the lend. 

The oaks and cbesnnt, generally g^row 
on-dry ground ; the latter more especially 
on lidgesu 

The black oak and cbesnnt grow on a 
sandy and' poor soil; as' do the various 
species of the [Noe, including the hem- 
lock; 

White and red oak, blended with other 
woods, b^peak a strong and lasting toil. 

Beedi and white oak lands seem most 
^avorabld for wheat. . 

The maples and black walnut, partico* 
larly the latter, where it grows in large 
clusters, point out the richest soils ; gene- 
rally low aud somewhat damp in a* state 
of; nature, but only requiring clearance to 
become abundantly dry. 

Amongst the underwood, the prickly 
ash and spice-wood, promise the b^st» 

The growth of most of these may he 
destroyed by what is called gh-dling them ; 
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.that isy by making a doable inciRion all 
round, qnite through the bark, and remoy- 
ing the rim of bark thus cut. The beech, 
andf I belaeTC} the maples^ are exceptions. 
This method 9 howe?ery even where the 
trees yield to it, is not generally advis- 
able; a»'the decaying branches and trees 
are apt at times to fall unexpectedly, and 
'many, mournful bereavements have been 
the consequence. Necessity only sholild 
ever sanction it. 

The oaks, but more particularly tbi^ 
black oak and chesnut, where not much 
mixed with other wood, have generally 
the thinnest growth, and may, conse- 
quently, be most easily cleared away; 
but the land on which they thus grow is 
the least productive. The various spe»- 
<»es of pine also. grow thinly; but the 
roots are so indestructible, that the pre- 
paration of pine land, for culture, is, I 
believey the mo9t difficult of all; 

la a ^^Qeri4 view, the largest^ tallest, 
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and thickest wood, denotes the most fer- 
tile soils. 

In -every case, however, the settler has 
to go to the forest, and select for himself, 
from its damp and gloomy ^hatles,' the 
immediate scene of bis exertions. With 
toil, and subject to privation ; that is, 
with but poor shelter, and poor diet, and 
destitnte ^of almost every convenience, he 
nmist open* for himself a place of shelter, 
and, under mercy, of future comfort and 
independence'. He must first clear away 
the underwood ; he must cut down the - 
thick and lofty trees ; he must deprive 
them, after they are fallen, of their 
branches ; of these, he must separate the 
more massy from the smaller parts ; he 
mu^t pile together in compact heaps 
whatever he can Hft j he must divide the 
formidable truilks into moderate lengths 
(generally of twelve or fourteen feet) j 
he must toilfully burn those beaps after 
they are sufficiently ciry for that purpose ; 
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he must get haoled^together, by the help 
of bis neigbbonrs andtof cattle, the massy 
logs which remain ; be mnst have them 
heaped and burn. them. Then may he 
begin to look forward to a reward. 

A harrow amply prepares the ground, 
thus recently cleared, for an abundant 
harvest: and all that remains is^ to sow, 
to. harrow again, and to fence it, by; split- 
ting foi^ that, purpose the wood which he 
has reserved at hand : by getting the 
wood thus split (into rails as they are 
called) hauled to the circumference of his 
field ; and by laying it up in the manner, 
and according to the rules of the country. 

To clear a spot and build a cabin, and 
to clear, prepare, and cultivate, a few 
acres in this manner, must obviously be, 
in the first place, a discouragiilg and >an 
oppressive toil* It daunts many a heasi; 
and it is accompanied with, some aggra- 
vating*, and with soine alleviating cir- 
cumstances. :; 

The place where all this toil must be 
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encoantered is, generally, distant from 
every market; from every place where 
provisions of any kind may be procured ; 
and the roads aromid, if any such exist, 
are next to impassable. The diflSculty 
of procuring^ evea the most indispensable 
articles of food, is extreme, the rate is 
generally high, and the loss of time and 
of labour great. Truly a man must go 
to it with a soul prepared to suffer and 
to persevere. 

These are the aggravatmg circum- 
stances, and they ought to be known 
without disguise. 

^ • The alleviations are, that the original 
settlers, at least where I have been to the 
westward, (and I should hope elsewhere) 
are extremely hospitable and kind. They 
are as willing to yield as to rex^eive as* 
sistance; and an industrious, sober, and 
good-tempered stranger, may, under 
mercy, depend upon the most friendly 
furtherance from them, in his efforts after 
independence. This disposition in his 
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neighbours affords the new-comer a Vast 
facility, and is often the means of crown- 
ing with success^ etforts that were other- 
wise oseless. 

Mechanics; particnlarly oarpefiters, 
blacksmiths, and shoemakers, may ge- 
nerally be sure of obtaining employment, 
with high wages. 
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. SECT. VI. ... 

.Pro^gectice Success ^jomply warrants those who are 
on the Spot in encountering at once the whole 
Struggle of the. Exertion, instead of pursuing 
the palliative means which some adopt. 

The preceding section, aims at dis- 
tinctly displaying jlhe difficulties and 
hardships which are at 6rst to be en- 
countered. They are weighty, and it 
is the particular wish of the writer that 
they should he estimated at vtbeir fullest 
extent. Nothing, perhaps, tends more 
ruinously to damp, the spirit of exertion 
and of persevering enterprise, than an 
exaggerated impression of the advan- 
tages or facilities to be expected. We 
are naturally prone, alike to undue sus- 
picion and to vain confidence. But our 
confidence once deceived, we aptly rush 
with displeasure into 'doubt and depres* 
sion ; and while thus disturbed, the most 
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obvious truth often seeks to be beard 
iu vain. '■. . # 

^.The Emigraut, before he starts for 
Canada, or fqr any foreign settlement, 
isfaould strenuously: endeavour to obtain 
the best possible information, respecting 
.^bf difficulties which he has to encounter. 
Hv^i^an nature, a rebellious and ungrate- 
ful tbingt generally depreciates present 
hlessings.^nd exaggerates future goqd. 
.The most Ipy^Iy flowery, even the eywr 
lasting flowers of Christian friendship aovd 
of Chi'istian love, often lose theirj frar 
glance when possessed ; and we are capa- 
ble of glooming amidst the enjoyment of 
ble3sipgs, ;tbe bare idea of whieh is fqll 
to us of unutterable sweetne«9i^.^ ; Tfau^ 
future scenes, vie wed, by iis through the 
same perverse and. darkened . medium, 
present prospects of advantage or of joy, 
which we.dpatingly cherish, but , which, 
while the prospect is, mortal^ shall .never 
be realized. How truly, indeed, in the 
poet's words, doth ^* distance lend en- 
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cbantment to the Tiew/' We travel on- 
ward, and discover oar delusion/ but are 
deluded stilh Instead of profiting by the 
experience ; instead of resting with g^ate- 
M hearts upon the blessings which we 
possess, and struggling, with contented 
6ibA bbedient energy, to overcome the 
difficulties and the disappointment!^ whicti 
have encountered us. We are apt to shrink 
^m them With -defMreksion and disgust;: 
and with similar lunacy of expectation ^to 
Uiat which has already deluded us, but 
from which we have drawn no improve- 
m<8nt,>9ee rash on to new views and to 
Hew enterprises, which, as certainly, shall 
agliin delude and betray the obstinate 
extravagance of our expectations. 
' ' The author would most earnestly and 
affectionately ofier these considerations to 
the serious judgment and conscience of 
every one, who, under feelings of dissa^ 
tisfaction with his present condition, con- 
templates a change. Beware, he would 
exclaim^ with what principle you pro* 
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secate yonr Tiawt; expect many difficat 
ties aiid depramions^ foreseea and unfore* 
Btiea ; commiiC your ways to the Lord ; be 
grateful ao4 rabmissiTe to his common 
proYideace; look forward to toil and to 
exertion ; and be prepared for perse?er* 
ance, whatever obstacles : yoa may en* 
coontert or you will efiW |)e di^ap-^ 
pointed and repine. 

But with all Uiese warnings^ most seri* 
ooB as they arei be continues to be of opi* 
ition, that the prospective advantages of 
settling in Upper Canadat amply war« 
rant those who are on the, spot in en- 
countering, at once, the whole stuggler of 
the .exertion, . instead of pursuing the pal* 
liative means which some adopt. 

By those who are on the spot, he means 
those who have alres^dy overcome all the 
difficulties and expences of the passage, 
and have arrived at York, (the capital of 
Upper Canada, between eight and nine 
hundred miles from the sea,) with their 
Alices not yet exhausted. Between 
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these and others at a distance, there is a 
most important difference. Though much' 
remains, still the greatest part of thi^ir 
struggle is overcome. (Here I speak of 
pcfrStbris in narro>pir circumstances ; the case - 
is essentially ' different' with those of 'mfdre 
enlarged means.) ' 'Thief land, "which nndet 
mercy is' to fonn their future establish- 
ment, is, in a measure, within their' l*each. 
The risks artd ex*[5ences of a ^as^age'dver 
the ocean ; the uncertainties and' ariicie* 
ties of recent arrival in a foreign country j 
the perplexities of determining upon fu- 
ture plans ; the disheartening fact of be-^ 
ing still an unsettled and wandefriiig' 
stranger ; the trouble, the charge of pass- 
ing into the interior, and all the delusions 
wjiich may be encountered on the way, 
are in great measure past; and all that 
remains, is to obtain the chosen or allot-' 
ted portion ; to proceed to it without de- 
lay; and in the active and persevering 
use of all the means of Providence and 
of grace, to struggle through every toil 

1 



and -every pnmitiony for its redemptiom 
from the barren gloom of uncultivat^^ 
nature <fv- -You ^' are. then.ampng neigh- 
boors^- whether yoa succeed or fs^ii ; bu(: 
under ^ mercy, you cannot fail,;>i£: your 
heakb be preserved, and you lire, /sobery 
indus^kms, and persevering. You are 
Bwsa. sorroanded,. as^ it were, jprith your 
o^^peqplii^'antisthe danger, that most 
hideous ^latiger^ of finding yourself desti* 
tute .upon: -arriving .on a fereigti: shofce, 
vf^ithout meato; to .return, and withput, 
means ^to prosecute your journey and yout; 
purposes,: is no more ! 

The palliative means which same 
adopt, in preference to encountering aft 
once the toils and the privations of set- 
tling in the above manner, in the forests, 
is ithe rent or : superintendance of lands 
not their .own; a -rent, or superintend- 
ance, obtainable on favorable terms in va- 
rious parts of the country already settled, 
where the same privations do not exist, 
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and where, while the immediate toil in 
leai, preeent comfort is far g^reater. 

People who prefer this plan, may, in air. 
moat every part of the ooaiitryt procaAi. 
the eh.arge of farms in a stat^ of cultiva^. 
tion, with a log house and banip piKK. 
Tided with implements of Imsbandrjr, and 
moderately stocked t with cattlst oo ooOf* 
dition of yielding one^half «f ;tbe prpdace^ 
of every kind to the proprietor. The; 
Gfilf ifs that they are still labouring on the 
property of others ; and unless, in addict 
tion to their own maintenance, they ea» 
lay by sufficient eventually to parchaaoii * 
they are securing no permanent provision 
for themselves or their families. . :^f.* 
The difference is, that whereas thoae> 
who at once encounter the e0brt, undengOi 
immediately the severest privations^ and 
the most' harassing toils; hut,. ^ under 
Providence, have a certain prospect of 
eventual, and' not very distant, independ- 
ante. • ' . ^ 



Those who seek for more present com- 
fbrty and grenter immediate convenienci, 
are ahsolred fitMn the excess of those pri- 
vatidiM^ and.of those toils; bat remahk, 
untit deaA, the serrants of others, and 
leave a sinSilar state of dependance to 
iheil* posterity. 

Aod where (were I to consult my feel- 
ings), where, should I say, is the just and 
vigorous mind« which, provided the com- 
parison be fairly drawn, would not prefer 
the former ? But I know there are minds 
which would not prefer it, although I 
believe the comparison to be drawn with 
simplest fairness. To such then, I 
would add, that Montreal, in my opi- . 
nion, and its neighbourhood, probably 
offer the most favourable situations ; but 
I should regret what I believed to be 
their delusion ; I should excite minds of 
a different cast to the contest, while, 
without 'disguise, I endeavoured to lay 
open to them, the very desperate struggle, 
which they would at first have to encoun- 
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f<0WC9» md bar^ibipfi of a few sbort 
f«j| eap;{»#ctalioiih to tii# imdopetdbnce thut. 
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SECT. VII. 



» * 



Emmnt Warning to Endgrmtsfirmm Ekp^ 

Thx persons to whom I prioeipaUy asdu 
dreas myself under this head, are those ef 
the poorer class^ whose pressmg neeoftst- 
ties urge them to leave their country ; 
but whose finances but ill cdmpert with 
the delays and expences inseparable from 
emigration. Others of larger means^ 
form a diifereni class ; and the w^rningts 
addressed to the former, would generally 
as little apply to the latter, as the cau- 
tions addressed to a man with one hernd«t 
would to another, who was blessed wtdi 
the use of both. The poor man, in cooi« 
mon language, may be said to be rninedy 
if his little resources fail him before he 
has obtained and reached his lot. The 
wealthier one suiers an inconvenience ; 
perhaps a serious inoonveBienee in the 

B 2 
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disappointments which cross his way 
(and we are all apt to expect so blindly 
and 80 extravagrantly^ that* we are all ex- 
posed to disappointments). But he can 
still persevere^ if he please, though per- 
haps on an inferior scale ; a selection is 
more within his reach ; or, he may turn 
away, and seek elsewhere, what may 
appear more concurrent with his pur- 
poses. * 
Whai latjely passing through Mont* 
real (in October, 1819), an (Elderly man 
entered a shop where I stood, and asked 
the shopkeeper for some assistance for his 
family, which he declared to be large, 
and to be in a deplorable condition. 
I learnt tliat he was a recently arrived 
emigrant, and accompanied him to his 
lodgings. There I found his wife, a de- 
cent woman, of middle age, extended 
in a confined room, extremely reduced 
by a dangerous fever, and surrounded 
by seven poor little children, three of 
whom were sick, and all of whom were 
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helpless. The man, whdse 'serious 
and affectionate demeanonr interested 
me, had failed in a small business in the 
south of Ireland. His brother (and he 
seems to have been a friend as well as 
a brother), himself in narrow circum- 
stances, still not so much reduced, offered 
his little store, fifty g^ineas^ which 
he could contrive, on such a call, to 
spare, offered it to his distressed relation, 
either to renew his struggle at home, or 
to seek for happier circumstances in an- 
other country. Emigration to Canada was 
the choice ; and the poor man, after ex- 
hausting his little stock, had reached 
Montreal, just before the 1>eginning of the 
long and rude winter of that place; to 
see his family pining in sickness and in 
want amongst strangers, while the indis- 
pensable attendance which they needed 
forbade him to engage in work which 
would necessarily have separated him 
from them, and^at the -same time, sent 
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It aD often rejected beggar, to the eoU 
Hod £mugn hand of ekarity. 
. 90 it not Mippoeed, fimn this aaecdotet 

tjbat tba iobabitanti of M^ootraaly are eoM 

« 

pr lactiaritable* No I tbey aie a set of 
Britiftk mercbaots, and have all tl|o bbe» 
lalitj wluchdistiisgiittbestbatclasa. But 
where is the liberality which can forvade 
9?ery eomeir of distress^ and apply relktf 
even with its every expansioiip to the stiU 
Daore eypaaded case# of hiUMA sufierittf^ ? 
It exists Dot^t oaanot exist* 

B9t the ease of this poor eittignwt and 

.pf his affli^^ted lamilyt is an apposite owh 

and ought to/ be a aiost serious wamiog 

to e?er|r p^^^ ^^^^ y^h^ desires to kaft 

his own for a fiproigo oouotry^ 

CU wiU teU me, and I shall admit* 
y^hiU I oipuro gver the fact^ that in Bri^ 
tmfif t^v^n vith all that the laost diffosi?e 
systam of <?harity in the world can do, in 
a MPiety, and uader a goveratneDt, oae 
^ the happiest e^istiDgi he add hb wife 
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MBd chiMtem may «ter¥«^ 4t ^fngi in 

Uieur wmii ave atroi^, Mid tbek hmtlf^ 
ardent for MnMr ; and he titfi^y atkt wfattk 
ww8# tbad this cm be endurad in A 
for^gn country P^ 

It if woTie ihflni tfais, I w^ld iny^ to 
bo dertitate angmigfit ttrimgiei^ ; iti a di* ^ 
wAtOt fine as it 1% 9tiU not yet aaiiniUMed 
to yonr cdnstilntion t to see your wife^ ii 
you hove oao^ deprived of tho eo9AfeMa 9f 
an Mtablisbod acquaintance, and nho an4 
fQ^ obildreni tdiould you be talien away 
from dftom by aickneAi» destitute of all 
human countenano^ or friendt* XrilOi 
them is a Power which wi^toheth over (bo 
fbtberleae and the ^idow8# akid whioh 
sayetb^ ** Commit thy destitute onef to 
me/' But His voice of love is addretted 
to the sorrows of the afflieted^ to cheer : 
the souls of His faithful ond Bis owttrit^ 
itties } dftt to encouroge the imptttjenee of 
discontonk or the hasty eAMrts oi ikooOt 
eiders^ mitei^riso^ 
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Beware, I woald say, for my beai:t has 
^seen, and mourned over the sufferings in 
America of such as you; of arms as 
strong as yours, and of tempers as pre^ 
pared as yours for toil. Oh, beware, nor 
think lightly of the evil, because it is 
distant. Accept the warping of one, 
, who calls himself your friend ; who con- 
tradicts his own interests (or what, in the 
language of the world, would be called 
hi» interests) in thus advising you ; for 
he himself is a settler in Canada, and his 
temporal advantages are greatly involved 
in the early peopling and . improvement 
of that country. But, perish such in<- 
terests for ever, before he become an ac- 
complice in accumulating the poor man's 
sufferingps. 

But to those, whose means warrant, 
and whose resolution is formed, he says. 
Be pointedly careful how you take your 
passage in^the first. place from England. 
Let it absolutely be, to be landed at all 
events, under Providence, at Quebec or 
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Montreal, in Lower Canada; Occaskms 
have occurred, when people have taken 
passages for Canada, and then been pdl 
ashore at intermediate places, whence it 
was far more difficult to obtain a passage 
onward, than from England. It should 
be recollected, that North America is an 
immense country, exceedingly larger than 
all Europe ; and that it is more necessary 
to be particular in the place at which 
you wish to be landed, in going thithert 
than in coming to Europe, it would be 
for you to engage to be brought to Liver- 
pool (if you wished to go thither), in 
order to avoid being taken to the south 
of France, or to Italy. 

And as you value all your future pros- 
pects, and those of your family, be tem- 
perate in all things. 

Remember, further, that in England 
nothing but domestic or civil discprd, can 
destroy your peace, or interfere with your 
safety. That, while war stalks over 

i;5 
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nmtionfli and buries their palacw 
tmd Uiatr cottogei in blood, in England 
tlk^ atoMi gvowk at a distance, and its 
fbrjF is kept far away. 

But ia Canada, this must not be eit- 
peotad to be the case. That country 
alrelches an extensive and very defence* 
lass frontier, oTer^-against a powerful and 
enterprising rival state; and in case of 
dissension, wonld very probably become 
the theatre of war. Then, instead of the 
distant report of battles and of slaughter, 
you would behold their termors at yonr 
door ; and your heart would have to trem- 
ble for the safety of those beloved and 
defenceless ones, whom the emergencies of 
public doty had compelled you,eTen under 
such awful circumstances, to leave. 

Oh then especially, what refuge,^ what 
kope^ what comfort would your fears for 
those beloved ones have,' but in the Rock 
of Ages^ propitiated by the blood of Cal- 
wy! . 



My tnvftii iiAmj^At- 



m 



To shrink from danger, or (torn toil 
and suffering, where duty calls, is to dis« 
honor that precipus blpocl^ ^ much as i| . 
is to rush blindly, and discontentedly! and 
rebelliousl^y upon them. 
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SECT. VIII. 

Remarki on ike Gavemmenit on ike LowSt and on 

tkeir ExeeniUm. 

m 

I NEED not say that the province of 
Upper Canada is still in its infancy. 
Like a younger child, it has enjoyed, and 
still enjoys the protection, while it has 
conduced but little to the support of 
government — ^and that government ha& 
beei^ to it, a wise and a benignant one. 

Amidst the revolutions of human affairs, 
whatever future relations may arise be- 
tween the mother country and this colony, 
Britain will ever have a large and affect- 
ing balance of gratitude due to her from 
it. 

Full of the magnanimity whichiis bene* 
ficent from choice, and inspired with that 
wisdom which would rather prevent th^n 
correct evil, Great Britain gave at an 
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early period, a free government to the 
Canadas* She organized it on the happy 
plan of her own. A lieutenant-governor, 
the representative of his majesty ; a legisla- 
tive council (emblematic of the house of 
peers) chosen by the lieutenant-governor 
for life ; and a house of assembly, chosen 
every four years by the freeholders in 
their own districts : such as in England 
the house of conmions ; with this advan- 
tage in favour of Canada, that it has in 
fact, a much more free and fair represen- 
tation of the people. 

Some are of opinion, that this gift by 
the British government of a free consti- 
tution to the Canadas, was premature! 
I do not think so. They say, the country 
afforded not men of talents sufficiently 
cultivated to Blithe important situation 
of members of the lower house, and that 
consequently, it could but imperfectly 
answer its purposes. That it might be- 
come, on the one hand, a clog in the 
machinery; or, 09 the other, a blind 
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and aervile tool io the hapids of govern* 
ment. Allow these o^iectioM to be valid# 
and I shall still think that the gift was a 
wise one. With Lower Canada I am 
little acquainted. Their interests^ indeed, 
I know to be the same ; and I know that 
an equally ardent spirit of loyalty pervades 
both. But stilly there is a stiriking dif-> 
ference between the bulk of the peofJe of 
the two provinces^ in some very iinportant 
particulars, and this diffeience may in* 
volve arguments and cooseqn^iees of 
which I am not aware. But speaking 
from what I do know, I would say, the 
people in Upper Canada are free, Dmi** 
grants from our own islands, or descended 
from their neighbours of the northern and 
eastern provinces of the .United Statea, a 
knowledge of their social duties and their 
social rights, was in' a manner idberent 
in them. The imbecility of tbeir tnfancjr*, 
oolyr coold render ihem iaattentim 1m 
tkat knowledge. Long protiiicled woidb- 
JMB and mem ioMliediately wgrnk Mfsiv 
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together with the tnftsk so easily imposed 
for a ' time by authority ^ might hav^ 
lengthened oat that inattention. Btiffe 
with each day and each emigrant, its 6m^ 
ration would be drawing to a close. The 
time would coipe, and could not be yery 
far distant, when the unnecessary degfra- 
dation, to which they bad been subjected, 
w^onld appear unveiled ; and reprobation, 
suspicion, and resistance, wcmld usurp the 
places of gratitude, confidence, and obe«^ 
dience. The want of men of talents 
sujSiciently cultivated (if such want have 
really been) was daily decreasing; (be^^ 
aides, we need not be told, that cultivated 
powers, by no means secure from corrup*> 
tion). The occasions when the bouse of 
assembly, from such want, would be a clog 
to the machinery, or a blind tool in tb^ 
haads of government, would be rapidly 
dimittishing ; and a vigorous and enlight^ 
ened people would be growing up, 
fraught from their ii^mcy, with a know- 
ledge, now developed in t|wm, of their 
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duties and. their rights. They wonld 
look uj>add behold, as they now-beholcly 
tkrtte rights established and secured on 
ikt fimiest and fairest basis, by the be- 
nignant, wisdom of the mother state, 
which still nourishes them. And what- 
e'nr disorder, or ambition, or ingratitude, 
may say, where can be the just and ge- 
nerous spirit, which beholds not that ob- 
ject with admiration, nor cleaves with 
new zeal, and more lively devotion to 
that wisdom and that benignity ? 

I say not, that this colony shall not un- 
dergo the same revolution, to which every 
other preceding colony has sooner or 
later become subject. These revolutions 
seem as distinct and as fixed a part of 
Divine Providence, as the independance 
of children when arrived at years of ma- 
turity : and it is a breach, not an evi- 
dence of duty ; it is weakness, not wisdon>> 
wbidh would attempt to conceal (what 
never can be efficiently concealed) from 
others or itself, this fact^ 
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' Yet againrt that revolation, wheneveTi^ 
if erer, it arise. Great Britain appears to 
me, by this wise and benignant gift, to 
havjd provided UKire effectually, tha^ 
would have been possible by any . other 
means. She has thereby obviated some 
of the most prominent and alarming 
points of discordant contact; and, in 
every sphere of life, it is in proportion: to 
the removal of such points, that , there 
exists a, probability of concord. She has 
thereby thrown around her, a radiance of 
magpDianimity, which must ever beat with ^ 
decisive effect, upon every just and ge- 
nerous bosom. In the fluctuations of 
years, she may cease to be magnanimous, 
and Upper Canada may cease to be de- 
pendant and to be gratefuL But me- 
mory will still hold sacred, excellence 
though it may be departed ; and gfratefiil 
affection will mourn, with undying tender- 
ness, over' a beneficence which so long 
nouridied it' in its helpless state. 

Some are of opinion, that as the supreme 
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govemiopt finely gmve this ooMtitaiion 
to CaiMufayit may revoke it at ite option; i 
4^n9ltttimk90. A wise and mi^iyaatiiiow 
gift; oBce gTMH, k given for ay w : baM* 
and foHy^ cdhf , oouM wtsb to reMMe 
but tenwfss and folly iMtve DO right to 
dba work of* aMtgMiaiiiitty and wb» 
dam. Great Britoia kai given Caned* 
MtUbg bot bar rigb|» t ibe gave tbem 
aeUy, a»d dM»«fora deservea to be ad^ 
wred and loved by tkoee who enjoy 4ha 
gift. Bat she has ao right to trithdiaiv 
vrhatahe hasiatty gtvaa^ aad vdMit dba 
had no right eveataaUy to vpiddioM. ▲ 
British subject may now rerida in Brkaki 
or in Canada^ and ri^oieo with gtmtitudo 
that he is an eqoal meaiber of the nobhtl 
state on earth. But withdraw this rig^ 
ttom Oaaada^ and there he can no longer 
ftot himjielf a Briton in those tbiags in 
which consists the beeoky of that title^ 
He must then (nnless branded with ^a 
effrontery which gl^ies in its 8haaia)blQsh 
and torn away from the free gkoMae of his 
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ne^bbonrsi wUieb of late he eoold meet 
with eooBCiew (aot preaunptooiM) nq^ 
riority ^ or (^ aileat after ad^n^wledgiiB^ 
his coQl^ralive de^adaiion. 

Sball I be told, that ia tbiH usertimg 
the rifibt of the Canadas, aa BriftiBh pro* 
YUMea, to a free govaraoient, sack at thai 
to nobly givea to tbeat; and ia staitinf 
the iafevitaUo iodepeftdaace of ks paretti 
statoi to which every prosperous eokmy, m 
the coaNQM coorae of Ftovideace) faaA 
hitherto oveatiiatty attamed, I an anav 
taring disorder^ or adrocating rebellion i 
The man who would any wy I re{dy, ia at 
ignorant of hnman naitnre aa be is of m*i 
It aeeda no prophet to teU what every ago 
has e^oncedt and what the uodeniahlo 
properties of the boman character una- 
voidably produce. A Ireo people, the 
noraliog of a nation, the glory of which 
is its freedom, necessarily seeks a partiet* 
pat ion in that glorious pririlege ; not be^ 
cause an individual points it out to them, 
but because such is the inseparable ten- 
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d^acy.of their own natarefi: and* that 
h$xfm evetgj of character, ^wbiefa. at first 
ttnlerted.its freedom, as ineTitdbly, at a 
subsequent period, asserts its independ- 
aiKce. The extent of human siibordina- 
tion is limited. In families (ieind therein 
dwielleth, when not abused, the most ten- 
der and sacred bond of nature) the child 
gathers round him, as he advances in life, 
new duties, new connexions, new princi- 
ples ; and as these are established, he is 
necessarily detached from the pareiit, and 
inters upon a different sphere. As much 
and as constantly, in the common^' course 
of Providence (and from the same com- 
mon properties of our nature), are the 
g^wth and consequent separation of colo- 
nies. After a certain progress, thenurs-^ 
Ung has attained a new range of responsi- 
bilities and wants^ of interests and cares; 
new duties^nd new affections arise. The 
parent state, by a magnanimity, such as 
that of Great Britain, in these instances, 
may protract that period, by engaging on 
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its side the more lively and generoait aiB^c- 
tions ; or, if it do not protract, may Ifcsta- 
blish in the heart of that separation, a basis 
of admiring gratitade and iove, a bond 
more noble and more lasting, than the 
most energetic exertion of power conld 
ever produce, and free from the anxieties, 
and suspicions, and convulsions, incident 
to that exertion. But it needs no prophet 
to tell a people this — universal history 
teaches it. Every man's own heart, gene- 
rally speaking, when placed in those cir- 
cumstances, and arrived at that stagpe, 
dictates it to him. Efforts to hoodwink, 
or to quell, tend to awaken it. Oppress 
it, and you give it a mightier spring. 
Weakness or vice only wish to conceal 
their capacities from an enemy. Fond- 
ness, not love, averts the truth from its 
friends, or seeks to lull itself and them 
into a proud and hollow security. But 
strength and wisdom desire to be known 
as they are, on a basis which can support, 
not which is preparing to crumble be- 
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neath them; and the gennioe voice of 
fDendsbip is faithful and siacerev know- 
ing, that that only permanently floorisheft, 
or ongbt to BoorUb, which hath Jnstice 
and truth, not policy t for its basis. Bot 
tins is not, because an individual says so ; 
but because such is the established course 
of the unsearchaUe providence of God. 
: Thus far had I written before I reached 
England. On my journey to the sea, 
from the upper province, I heard with 
alarm and affliction of the disorders at 
home, and my steps were hastened, and 
my heart throbbed for my country, and 
my arm (little as it was) longed to be 
raised in defence of her august autliorities*. 
But the term ** radical" had not yet reach* 
ed my ear ; and a happy veil was spread! 
over my eyes. 

Terms ^ are exceedingly apt to be 
abased, and very ofteui the crowd of 
imaginations conjured up by a single 
word, distorts the judgment, and smothem 
for the tittte all the wMar and gmtkr 



cba^*itJ0S qi the liea«t» This, J am per* 
suaded (amidst the flood of beaevolence ^ 
which is so delightfully evinced in other 
particiijttrs)^ is Laupeotahly the case with 
the word in question^ Where I bear it 
usedt it is generally with a sneer of con- 
tempt and defiance } and against whom ? 
Omitting a very inferior number of pro* 
miiient wretches (whose guilt cannot be 
too severely reprobated), againvst a multi-* 
tade of poor, deluded, half-starved crea- 
tures^ whose ignorance and whose neces- 
sities have hurried them into crime ! 
Ought not candor to raise her voice in 
palliation of their enoripities, while tlie 
lawful powers, of the state walch, and 
provide for the public safety ? Ought not 
the pang, with which pity beholds their 
extended distress, flush her cheek with 
tender nessp, not sit upon her lip in nciock^ 
ing ? Ought net eiir tears to fall, not 
our k>ok3 of prick arise, while w« use a 
word, the signification of which invoIvcA 
aMWpMs of gfiiik 9mA ef misesyi eodr* 
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«o maoy tboosands of car snflfering 
fellow creatores ? 

Oft admit tbeir g^ilt to be as portentous 
as any shadow of evidence hath hitherto 
attempted to assert it, 

" What, shall a worm, a sinner, himself 
~ with nncertain feet standing on the slip- 
pery precipice of time, while the huge 
abyss of eternity, replete to the rebel 
with horror, is tambling beneath him; 
shall he dare to taunt the sufferingpi, be- 
cause a deeper shade of ^cial guilt in- 
vests them, of bis fellow sinner, tottering, 
like him on the same eventful precipice ? 
Or, while in the bounteous providence of 
God, the broad shield of order and of 
safety is strengthened around him, shall 
he think, without a fellow feeling awaken- 
ing all his softer energies, of the brother' 
worm, whose crimes, or whose necessities/ 
threaten to separate him from man, as' 
they appear to have separated him* from* 
God? 

Ob^ when from the bosom of affluence 
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^ud et^f which more than any difference 
in themselves, have sheltered their vo« 
taries from eqnal crime : When I hear 
the taunting reproach conveyed by this 
unhappy term, and observe the cold un- 
thinking carelessness of their unhappy 
fellow wanderers, with which it is ap- 
parently accompanied, my heart shudders 
to think that such is its nature, and sickens 
at findihof so much of the same blended 
obduracy and presumption in itself. 
Then would it exclaim— 

«< When I think o' Uiis warlcFs pelf, 

** An* a' its litrle, worthless iriews o' self, 

" And how a brother's woe is by the warld forgot, 

^* May the shame fa' the gear and the blathrie o'it«'' 

Or, assuming a higher strain, poorly 
as my own life exemplifies it, I would 
point to the love of the Gospel, and ask 
those taunters, how it consists with ike 
charities doe from one worm to another, 
or with the sympathies incumbent upon 
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•iooers for whom, in a general vetise, 
Chrifit . equally died, to smile at, or re^ 
preachy tke crimes or Bufferings of each 
iDtfaer ? 

. But this is a digression. I must con- 
dude it. 

.' .Perhaps in reviewing the senttiiients, 
Above, as dutifully as they are fearlesdy 
•expressed, that obnoxious term may be 
applied to me. If so, and it signify a 
.fMstious or a repining or a lawless spirit, 
I can only smile at, and commiserate the 
mistake ; nor would it affect me with 
wonder ; for already have I experienced 
imputations equally false, equally absurd, 
and equally destitute of every trace of 
proof. But if it denote that frame of 
principle and of feeling, under which, the 
present royal family hold the British 
sceptre (and ever on such grounds may 
they hold it) ; under which, Britain hath 
so long been the centre of political wis- 
dom and of political freedom to the 
world : if it denote that state o f mind, 
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which vepvobates despotism as imieh w 
anarchy; a»d wmild rejoica equally to 
abed its l^ood, in defence of the constitn* 
tion and of the laws, whether attacked 
by a ferocious rabble, or by a horde^ 
equally ferocious, of mercenary soldiers : 
if it bespeak that mind, which merges 
not the love of order and of sttbordinatfon» 
in adulation and servility ; nor the love 
of freedom in licentiousness : if it imply, 
the devotion of the heart to justice and 
to law, not to power, and to the sacred 
call of duty (however reviled and fiUsii- 
iied) rather than to favour and applause, 
(and in its common application it seems 
susceptible of all these meanings} — then, 
I hail the term as a badge of the brigiitest 
honour, and blush only, that I so tittle 
merit it. 

Two evils impend perpetually over 
society. The equally absurd and de* 
structive presumption in either party, tha^ 
with it alone, dwell wisdom and upright- 
ness. Hence, we find rulers eager to re- 

F 2 
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press eTil, bat unconscioos of the evils 
which dwell in the very heart of their 
efforts : and subordinatest eager to restrain 
authority within its proper bounds, but 
blind to the destructive nature of the 
means which they adopt. It appears to 
me equally unhappy and portentpus, when 
either of these classes of radical error, 
obtains a settled ascendency. In their 
mutual counteraction, with somewhat of 
an equal force, the public safety appears 
to me essentially to consist ; and whether 
I beheld the ministry of this country, ab- 
solute in the suppression of every direct 
and decided, though lawful and duteous 
attempt at reformation ; or the rabble 
victorious in the career of such dema^ 
gogues as Cobbett and Hunt, I should 
equally mourn the departure of the glory 
of my country. The name, the trap- 
pings, the form might remain ; but the 
spirit would be no more* 

To return. 

The lieutenant-governor of the Upper 
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proTince, is subordinate in etiqoette and 
in emergence^ to the goveraor-general; 
who resides in Quebec. But no interfer- 
ence exists in merely provincial con- 
cems. He is chosen by his Majesty in 
council, and resides at York, the capital 
of the province. 

The legislative council, or upper house^ 

^ is chosen for life ; Its members being in- 
capable of dismissal without sufficioit 
cause lawfully established. They have 
the title of honorable, and their number, 
I believe, is indefinite. The chief justice 
and the head chaplain for the time 
being, are members by virtue of their 
offices. 

The commons house, of assembly, 
consisting of a prescribed number, is 
chosen every four years by the freeholders, 

* ' in their own counties. It has the same 
constitutional powers as the House of 
Commons in England ; and is convened, ' 
prorogued, and dissolved similarly. Its 
ftiembers receive an allowance of two dol- 
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lars per day, for every day they serve iu 
at'tendance upon the bouse. York is» of 
course^ the place of their meeting. 

Being a natural born subject, or having 
taken the oath of allegiance, and resided 
a certain number of years in the province, 
togiether with the possession of a certain 
freehold property of a fixed moderate ex- 
tent, are the requisites for offering to be*- 
com^ a representative. 

The laws are the law& of England, 
with a few provinci^ variations^ and the 
ipethod of administering them, nearly the 
^me. 

At York (the capital), is the supreme 
court, consisting of a chief and two mi- 
nor judges. These three traverse the 
three circuits into which the prpvince 
is divided, viz. the Eastern, the Hom^, 

» 

and the Western, iu rotatipn; holding 
their assizes at Brockville, Niagara, and 
Sandwich, in the autumn yearly. 

Besides these, in each district, there is 
a district couit, which sits quarterly,, the 
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day foUowiog the breaking* up of the ge- 
neral quarterly sessionsy and determines 
all minor civil suits. 

The genera quarterly sessions are the 
same, as in England, and meet early in 
April, July, October, and January • 

The magistrates or justices of the peace^ 
and the various other parish or town of* 
ficers are the same as in England ; and 
are equally invested with the authority to 

, correctp and equally inattentive to. the s»* 
cred duty of correcting, the common 
vices of drunkenness, profaneness, and 
sabbath-breaking, which distort and af- 
flict society. 

As far as this remissness, which is every 
where a general feature of the human 
obaraqter, permits, and where those com* 
mon principles of corruption, which are 

-^very where inherent in human 'society, 
ioterfere ndt, the administration of the 
lawti decidedly partakes of the general es« 
cellency of the laws themselves. Justice 
may be said to pervade the province. 



\ 
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A Canftdiaa is free, in one of. the fairest 
and happiest meanings of that term. He 
need fear no evil, to the correction df 
which haman laws can reach, unless 
be himself provoke, and the public good 
require it. Alas! that some of the 
most grievous and loathsome of all op- 
pressions, should be out of the reach 
of human law ! With what horrid ef-. 
frontery of blended arrogance and false- 
hood do the oppressors then conduct 
themselves ! But this is not peculiar 
to Canada; nay, I believe, thalr it ex- 
ists there far less than in Britain. A 
Canadian, with some few exceptions, is* 
free, except in so far as he makes himself 
a slave ; and no human institutions, how- 
ever excellent, can break that bonds^e 

• 

which the heart loves : enfranchisement 
from it, is the work of sovereign grace 
alone. Oh, that men would therefore go 
to the Miyhty for succour ; and turn their 
wrath upon themselves, whence in gene- 
ral flow their real grievances ; instead of 
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venting their spleen upon othersi and ag- 
gravating their calamities by political, 
or social, or domestic discontents, and 
wraths, and repinings ! 

'* How few of all the ills that men endure, 

^ Are tiiose which kings or rulers cause or cure/^ 
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SECT. IX. 
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Religion, Churches, Clergy. 

. • • _ - ■ . 

If by religion^ we mean, the christian 
religion^ that pure and living faith, 
whichi through grace, makes of man a 
new creature, and turns all the energies 
of his being, in their main tendency, to 
the glory of that God, whom by nature 
he forgets and dishonors ; in Upper Ca«> 
nada, as elsewhere, it is rare. Religion 
in its externals too ; an image arrayed in 
many forms of apparent beauty, though 
an image still, and no more to be com- 
pared to its prototype, than human is to 
heavenly workmanship ; religion, even in 
this degraded shape, which in many other 
places is so brightly flourishing, is not 
pommon in Upper Canada. Still, reli- 
gion perhaps, may not be much more de- 
ficient there than elsewhere. 
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I mean not tb insiauate that, in my' 
opioion^ the exLternals of religion art 
valueless^ or may safely, lie disregarded* 
I do not tUnk so. Forms where concttr^ 
rent with the spirit of what is goody are 
highly important; and every man who 
knows any thing trnly of human natnrd# 
and who values his own happiness and 
that of others, must in such epnnexiov^ 
respect and love them. But the misforw 
tuneisy that the forms, through, the deadly* 
corraption of our common natures (cott^ 
bining with the power of Satan), usnrp in 
general the place of the spirit^ and thuff 
the ornaments and aids of holiness, become 
the trammeb of perdition. Because th« 
form is present, the departure of the spirit ■ 
i$ overlooked; art usurps the place oS 
simplicity ; licentiousness on the one hand, 
with intolerance and malignity on the 
other, of candor; falsehood sits in the 
place of truth; and the vulture eye of 
superstition, under a thousand aspects, is 
mistaken for the eagle glance of chrii « 
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tianity : policy » there, not wisdom ; and 
the Iamb and the dove are departed. It 
is then that forms lose the character of 
usefulness and of beauty, which, under 
happier circumstances, had adorned them ; 
and while they proclaim aloud the name 
of religion, and frown in all the bitter- 
nesses of unregenerate nature upon every 
dissenting opinion, rear and establish, one 
of the most formidable of all barriers to 
the truth which they have falsified, and 
to the spiritual worship, which they have 
converted into an idolatry of their own 
framing. Beligion, I say, may not per* 
haps be more deficient in Upper Canada, 
where such forms are generally wanting, 
than in other places, where they flourish 
under the most inviting colours, and 
graced with sanctions apparently the 
most august. 

The British government, on this subject, 
may be said to have displayed an extra- 
vagant, though a random liberality. 
They have reserved a large proportion 
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of all the lands in the province for Hbe' 
support of the established church; A> 
proportion (large as it is) hitherto a» 
fruitless of good, as it appears to me 
to threaten eventually to become prolifio 
of eviL 

Under this system, prodigally liberal as 
it appears, religion both in its spirit and 
in its forms hath hitherto languished. It- 
self a wilderness, and expanded amidst a 
wilderness still more expansive, to the 
improvement of which it is a formidable 
barrier, this reserve has yielded but little; 
nor, in proportion to the spiritual wants 
of the province, can it be expected very 
early to* prove much more productive. 
A period, no doubt, will arrive, and per- 
haps it may not be remote, when its pro- 
duce will supply the happiest medium, 
and churches be built out of its revenues, 
and clergymen supported in that sober 
and decent style of independance, which 
is most favourable to their comfort and to., 
their usefulness* But pass this time-^ 

2 
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look forwanl-^lenvc tliew renerreii atiU 
entire, aod exclinirely appi-oprikted to tha 
Mipiwrt of tlio itingle church of the eHtiil>- 
lithiiiciit, aitJ u new HCene of prieitly 
weuUh, iinil of prieatlypride,aiidof priestly 
poticy is upened — the iipiritiml puts on 
the Beculnr chiiractor — Goil's real worship 
lauguiohes beneulh it; and luxury and 
penury coinUiniiiif in Iheir extremes, 
bloat and starve anew hin church. 

But tluK is Bjieculation. The existing 
fact in, that aUhuu(;;h sonio recent im* 
provcuteiils have been made, the church 
of Christ has ileplorahly languished, and 
still ileplurably laiigtiisbes in Upper Ca- 
nada. I shall not attempt to Isnfo. the 
causes. It would be an invidious and 
a useless task, and I decline it. In what 
I have said or shall say, 1 utterly deny 
iiuuiiiotis or party feeling. I 
idly prol'eHN tlic momt duteous regard 
ttoharitifHolNecitty ; and where 
idlf to coiisare, it is in 
ling ;— -with regret, not 
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«Ji. reproach. It is with a deep and 
abiding sease of my own gailt and folly, 
and. ao earnest wish, that with the guilt 
and folly of others they may be. vap^ 
quished. Yet with chrietian freedom, I 
speak here on public grounds, fearing no 
iiVin's frown, and desiring no. mau^s fa- 
vor, but as my life may commend me to 
his consciencct in the sight of God. 

There are at present in Upper Canada, 
twelve or fifteen clergymen of the estab- 
lished church, and not quite so many 
churches. These are supported partly by 
the government and partly by the Society 
for propagating the Gospel. I need not 
add (stationary as they are, or at least 
confined to narrow circuits) how totally 
insufficient such a provision must be, for 
the spiritual wants of a secluded popula- 
tion, scattered over a frontier of nearly 
one thousand miles. To the mass of the 
people, it is almost as nothing. 

Yet the province has not been left en- 
tirely thus destitute. The spirit of the 
3 
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ettablisbment seems improving ; and the 
Bapttste, Methodists, and Presbyterians, 
have concurred, in keeping alive in it, 
the worship of God. Of these, the most 
Active apd the most successful, are the 
Methodisits. 

With that name, I see the sneer, the 
smile of odium which arises j but I com- 
miserate and pass it by. Let those who 
deride the efforts of that people, go and 
investigate the genuine fruits of their 
labours, not derive them from presumptu- 
ous and ignorant theory; neither from 
the abuses, however shocking, which have 
been committed, until they can demon- 
strate, that what is good, ceases to be so 
because abused. Or until they are will- 
ing either to admit that there is no virtue 
in themselves, because (perhaps they wilt 
allow) they themselves sometiw^s fail; or 
that they are hypocrites, because there is 
not a perfect consistency between their, 
conducts and their professions. 

The fruits of the labours of the Me- 
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are striking in Upper Canada. I 
have, indeed, there as elsewhere, heard 
the most absurd and most disgusting 
stories concerning tbem; but my own 
observation is that on which I judge. I 
am not of their persuasion; and think 
several of their principles decidedly erro- 
neous ; but I believe them, in the most 
essential particulars, to be correct ; and 
with respect to the results of their efforts, 
I cannot deny the clearest evidence of my^ 
senses. Where drunkenness. Sabbath* 
breaking, and profaneness reigned, sobrie- 
ty, attention to. the holy day, and serious- 
ness have ariisien. Little congregations 
have been formed^ and exist extensively, 
where holiness arid devotion (however* 
abased by false professors) grace the ex- 
terior, at least, with propriety, and I doubt 
not, flonrnAi sweetly in many a regenerate 
bosom, "fl^eyihave evidently been (and) 
in a very exteosive degree) the ministenr 
of God to the people for good. They 
pervade, more or less, almost every part 
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df the prbiHnce ; kni tbej^ ore goiti^ m, 
I trust, to tbri^ in tbe power and gptfit 
of thje Loi?d. 

•The Btiptkit ministry ig more confined, 
dnd fiir less energetic; bat in tbeir na^^ 
lAwer srpbere, tbey afipeaf' to ine tnoro 
spiritual and moi% scriptofftl; Bild tbe 
tone of eharacteffi produced^ imder tbeir 
]^reaching, is more intercepting* to me^ and 
9s far as I can judge^ mov^ sdund. lean 
Qoly lament tbe eontraoted ciredit of tbeil 
means and of . tbetr efibrts* 

It has not come within: t»y fqphereto 
observe the coarse of die Preibyterian 
branch. But so bap^y in tbe infloeboe of 
tb6 Methodists and Baptists ia my iieifh^ 
bourbood (Westerfa Distriet, l7|Bf)er Cat* 
i^ada), that many of the late einigpraiiig 
ftom'tbe north of England, bovd express- 
ed to me their surprise and tbeir ^10^, at 
Coding a people of' Grod (few? as indeed 
perhaps tbe genuine. imembeifA' ^^pji ^^^ 
spnall societies established for His wbrsftip^ 
so far away amdagsl tbe wooda^ ' . / 
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A qhurct^-bnildiDg spirit, has been in** 
creasing of.lat^ in the groirince^ and hag 
been greatly aided by the ministers of tliQ 
establishment, as well as by the Society 
for proj^gating the Gospel, and by a fand 
raised some time ago, in this country, for 
that purpose, by the Honourable an4 B^Y^ 
C Stuart. It betokens good, though it is 
not deroid of its dangers. Young men 
are also beginning to be educated £^t York 
for the established church, and soipe of 
the most forward have been lately ordain- 
ed< But the prospects of free religion, 
that is of Christianity, are still here, as 
elsewhere, wavering. There is all to hope 
and all to fear. 

The author is commissioned to^ltcit 
subscriptions in £!ngland for the comfde* 
tion. of a phurch of the establishment, 
now building (by subscription) at Am- 
herstburgh \ and for another of the same 
order, in the neighbouring township of 
s Colchester. And he would be happy to 
be made the medium pf assisting the Bap- 
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tisto and the Methodists of Amherstburgh 
and its neighbonrhood, in each erecting 
at that piace a honse of worship for their 
respective congregations. 

If it should sait any to mitrust him with 
subscriptions for thesn pnrposes, he is open 
to reference or inquiry, at No. 8, Gurzon- 
street, Mayfair, London ; and he partictt* 
larly requests, that the most explicit di- 
rections may accompany every aid, which 
may be entrusted to his care. 

Perhaps it may be right to add, in this^ 
place, that the Baptist and Methodi&t 
churches above-mentioned, are branches 
from the United States of America ; and 
that a disloyal influence is sometimes im- 
puted to them. But my own observation 
persuades me that this is an error ; I be- 
lieve them to be servants of God, and that 
no subjects can exist more loyal than the 
general members of their congregations ; 
while, in the fact of their being labourers 
for our good from a foreign land, I can 
only see the greater cause towards them 
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for grateiiil affection. In witnessing the 
fruits of their preaching we ought to be 
inspired with confidence rather than with 
suspicion : and amidst the stormy throng 
of discordant and fiery principles, which 
dre engendered by mutual ambition, into** 
lerance, and pride, we ought to hail with 
thankfulness and affiection, this dawn of 
a happier spirit and of a happier day: 
gtad^ and grateful to acknowledge to the 
sole Author of all good, that to those who 
were our enemies, we owe some of the 
noblest and happiest offices of friendship. 
Let it not be here understood, ths^t I 
wish to become the medium of procuring 
subscriptions in England, for the erection 
in Upper Canada, of places of worship 
exclusively appropriated to the use of the 
Baptist and Methodist ministers from the 
United States. This were, indeed, revolt- 
ing to my every emotion. I warmly feel 
and willingly acknowledge the affection- 
ate debt of gratitude, which, in my opi- 
nion, this province owes them 3 yet I 
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experience with livelierimpulse^tbe stricter 
and still more pleasing attachment^ which 
binds me to my own people. But, while 
in the work of God, I can admit no dif- 
ference of nations; in my national and 
domestic capacity, I should indeed be 
bumbled, and mourn, were Great Britain 
excluded from pre-eminent participation 
in every effort of excellence and in every 
labour of love. A participation which 
distinguishes her, unspeakably more than 
aJU her wealth and all her glory. These 
are but evanescent ornaments, stained in 
their very meridian with many a blot. 
The other, a wreath of genuine loveliness, 
which shall adorn her remembrance for 
ever. 

Religious toleration, that noblest mark 
of political wisdom, flourishes and pro- 
mises still more to flourish in this province. 
The mists of presumption, of superstition, 
and of intolerance, which remain, seem 
to be dissipating ; and it may be hoped, 
that after a few expiring struggles (for 
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falsehood, pride, and intolerance, always 
struggle before they fly) the liberty of 
the Gospel, in allowing every man the 
undisturbecl possession of his own con« 
science, on the infallible basis of the 
undoubted Word of God (in contra-dis- 
tinctiuq to all human inferences and to 
all. human presumptions) shall entirely 
prevail. 
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SECT. X. 

State of Society. — Sehoeh. 

The state of society in Upper Canada, 
esp^ially to a European, is not attractive. 
To the spiritaal mind, it offers little spirit 
taality — (but where, alas, shall we find 
more !) To the votaries of politeness and 
etiquette, little of that glare of studied 
polish, which is so often, so arrogantly, 
so blindly, and so ruinously set up in place 
of the great principle of christian love, of 
which it is so deplorable an imitator. 
The Canadian society has rather roug^* 
ness than simplicity of manners; and 
scarcely presents a trace of that truly re» 
fined, that nobly cultivated, and that 
spiritually improved tone of convei^tion 
and deportment, which, even in the most 
highly polished circles, and amidst all 



tbe inflatmM of real 0r imafflsmi «iipe- 
riority, is w raroly to be fooad. 

Yet tbe stale of society m Upper Ca- 
nada, is not without its advuiti^ea. It is 
adapted to tbe oonditioa of tbe oouotry, 
and is cmmsteot with the cireamstaaces 
of wbioh it ferms a part. 

Its general charaderisties may be said 
to be, in tbe higher classes, a similar 
ef iqaette la tiMit established 9i borne, with 
a iBinDrTedimdmicj ef polish, and minor 
eatrafaganoe^ aad m the lower, a sonat- 
mitateoasMr aimplioity. As far as I have 
seen «be |nople, Aey appear to n», ftilfy 
a^ ^moml as any other that i know, with 
4MF waeh nMlnal kmdoass amimgiift tbeaii* 
s^Ims, wmd mora than comtnadiy Jioipi- 
tiMe 40 «tnBigenu They weem to me 
fttJber tedliaed to serioiifNieas than to 
krtttyyamd :te iBMd ^nly the a d kontog es 
of pioQs instniGtion and of pioas mmm|tfe, 
to become; under grace, one of the most 
valuable peo^OM^Rmtbe earth. 

hsibitsarefe ^^eneral mtoderately 
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industrious, frug^al, and benevoleni.- Their 
amusements, of course, are unhappily like 
those of the ^^orld. Horse-racing, bet- 
ting shooting ; and where leisure abounds, 
idle conversation, balls, cards, and the 
theatre, &c. Yet I have observed with 
pleasure, a somewhat more domestic tone 
amongst their women; and it has amply 
compensated to me, foY the absence of 
that greater degree of polish, which at 
once adorns and disgraces the general 
mass of our European ladies. But the 
passion for that polish, corroborated as it 
is by all the vanities, as cultivation dev^ 
lopes them, of our nature, is afloat. It is 
tending rapidly to displace the remaining 
and superior charms of that simplicity ; 
and threatens ere long, to render as irre- 
levant to Upper Canada, as it is to most 
other places^ that beautifiil sentiment of 
Goldsmith : — 

** More deat* to me, congenial to my heart, 
'' One native charm, than all the gloss of arU" 
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Alas, how little do those, whom, with 
such peculiarly delightful delicacy of 
feeling, and with such sweetness of ex- 
pression, our christian poet, Cowper, de-^ 
clares ** men were born to please," how 
little, even while they refine our rough- 
nesses and soothe our cares, do they re- 
member the injunction to them of Him 
who loved them infinitely above all mortal 
love, and in obedience to whose gracious 
dictates consist all their, and all our hap- 
piness. « 

** That women adorn themselves in 
'^ modest apparel, with shamefacedness 
*^. and sobriety. Not with broidered (or 
<^ plaited) hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
" array." 

And again, 

<' Whose adorning, let it not be that 
*^ outward adorning of plaiting the hair, 
<' and wearing of gold and putting oii of 
<( apparel. 

<^ But let it be, the hidden man of. the' 
'* heart, in 4hat which is i^t jt^orraptible, 

G 2 
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^ even the omament of a meek and qoiet 
^ sfnrit, which, in the sight of God, in 6f 
* great price/* 

The snfcject I know is a delicate one ; 
teid its dtscfiission, like every other unfa- 
tlMmaUe dnensskm, wi!l of conrse he 
Hpumed. Its delicacy I respecft ; its 
VfMmiilig, I ^lespise or commiserate. Bat 
its delicacy, t6gether with the lovely 
ijlt>#d of pnre, and tender, and sacred 
fcidings which sarromid it, call for its dis- 
cussion. 

A Hbnsitger, little cultivated and little 
litktWn ; the «com of those tedmidant re- 
teeinents winch I deplore, I raise not 
4li^%opes to curb (l^ugh delightful in- 
deed were to me the hopes of tnnrbing) 
the glaring inconsistencies of European 
'^feAale dreiaus. An emigtarit myself, una* 
dcrrned with any of those things whidi eiir 
^tract the admiration <tf the world, and de- 
preciated by much of that which dAws 
^Wta its cotftempt or aversion, I shrink 
Hl/9lhia tiiMinMiI sense of mjr c^wn 
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eocies, {rom aa effort so apparently ^ 
yoad my spbcore. Let the presumptioM 
of fashion and of superior refinement pftss 
me by. r I ^m oentent to be covered with 
tbeir oonteatipt j or if it affect me, it ]» 
with grief of heart for tbem. And oh ! 
when I think of the many noble a«d 
beauteous qualities, and of the capacities 
of excellence which dwell there, while 
my heart is alive tq Ihe indeicrihable at- 
tractions of that holy aqd ethereal t^d«r* 
ness which is spQntaneou9ly called forth 
by fem^e loveliness, well might (hat 
struggling heart be sad even to agmy I 
But to my future countrywomen, tbft ^ 
msJes of Upper Canada, 1 wQold tun, 
undepressed by this acknowiedl^ed inferi- 
ority in accompHshmenlH, which, at the 
same time that they substitute tbe '^ gloss 
of artf'' for the *^ sweetness of nature/* 
repel the siQiple efforts of unfashionable 
truth and Qf unadorned affection, and to 
them I would exclaim» '^ O ye, so graci- 
'^ ously formed to wften and to devata, to 
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** purify and to give us strength ; on 
** whom we wait for some of our sweetest 
** and holiest enjoyments ; whose glance 
<< is so capable of filling us with despair, 
** or of firing us with unconquerable re- 
<< solution ! Wntch, by all that is lovely 
« in yourselves ; by all your own hopes 
** of salvation ; for the sake of the pre- 
cious blood of Christ; by all our mutual 
responsibilities (vast and sacred as they 
** are), and by all the tenderness which 
** you owe iis — Oh ! watch, while still not 
<< engulphed by them, agaipst the delu*- 
** sions of the destructive vortex, which 
*^ seems to slumber while it is raging be- 
** fore you. Believe not, that because 
*< modesty is consistent with exposure, ex-« 
*^ posure can be consistent with feminine 
" delicacy. The Spartan ladies were 
*^' probably as modest as any that have 
" ever existed. But, who will pretend 
'^ that their want of clothing was consist- 
'^ ent with the delicacy o^ a modest wo- 
'^ man ; and why should a similar Want, 
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*^ more seducing because less rude, be * 
*^ esteemed more consistent with that 
same delicacy ? Absolute exposure dis- 
gusts ; a studied and refined exposiii-e 
attracts ; but it attracts only to betray. 
" Men were made to be your protectors 
*' by their energy and strength ; and 
" when they betray that trust, they are 
'^ villains and cowards ; cowards I mean, 
^^ not by the want of animal courage ; for 
^* that kind of courage is often concur- ' 
" rent with the most enormous baseness ; 
** but by the want of thdt glorious kind 
of courage, which enables the soul, 
through grace, to be firm to its duty^ 
^' in defiance of every temptation, and of 
** all the ragings of its own corruptioiM. 
" Women were made to be our protec- 
*^ tors by their delicacy, and modesty, and 
" sweetness ; by attracting us to all gen- 
<^ tleness, and holiness, and truth. Of 
'< these things, in relation to our present 
'^ subject, the passages above-quoted, are 
" the scriptural criterion ; and when wo- 
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alMincloii those thrnj^» w mpropor- 
^ lion as tbey abrnfidon them (for few abis* 
^' don them altogether ), tbey are traitors 
** to their own seals and oars. If you wbb 
'V for OS as deceiver s, betrayed ourselves, 
** and eager to betray, the arts of dress be- 
** come you (oaly remember io the mean- 
•<• time what your God says), and thai de^ 
^Vgree of studied and refined exposure, 
'^ which, after exciting the imagination, ac-' 
•f Cttmnlatet the excitement by the partial 
^concealments which remain, promises 

most success to yonr p«urposes. Bnt if 

ye wish for ua as friends and protectora ; 
** aa heips^meet to you in the glorions 
'* struggle of eternity ; as beset with the 

same dangers, and in search of the sdme 
^ means of rescue, and dinging to thesame 

cross; oh then, shnn them, as ye would 
^' shun, what hurls defiance at your God, 
'^ and contempt ilpon your Saviour, and 
'^ despite to the eternal Spirit of trutb 
^^ and love ; and in youi' own way, and in 
" tijat ^f your poor fellow-traveiler man. 
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'' a mnre ^ rain i CMi thea^ abide by tk* 
'^ tn^ovdi of th# Bpirit of bolinefs and Ufe, 

and contiftue to fdoni your9el¥e8 in 

flmdoit apparel, with shameiaesdneHi 

•od jBobri^y/' 

Aid bei^^ I would pause a moment to 
oS^r my ideas od the d^ree of defereoee 
due by .us to tlie passing habits of tba 
society of which we are uieD^bersy or erf 
which, for the time beiag, we formapaiC 

f ha argameni is (and the moat re- 
spectable aiitbonties sjdrance it^ that in 
what are called aoDi-assei^isIs ; ;tbat isi 
where thena is neither viee nor viitoe in 
the act, it is our dotjr to ^^Qofi^rm to Am 
hafattta araund ns» whateatr (nfritbin IAmi 
Umit) Ihoas l^ahitit nay he. 
. MoVf mhy do I wish to cea<iDveffi Hm 
pe^ylteieBL? 

If l^aiMtake not nrj^aetf, it is hecanstf 
it appears^to me remarkabty erreneoas, 
especially as applied to such a creature as 
msa; aii4 becaiiM i tbidk I aea, in 
glaring charactenr around me, the 

G 5 
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mournful proof of iU pernicioas tenden« 
cies. If, as has been supposed^ pride be 
my motive, I trust the Lord will not leave 
me unhumbled ; and I beseech those 
whom I contradicti to believe, that, how- 
ever decided my language may be, I de- . 
tire to argue with them in love, for por 
mutual edification ; not for the base and 
pernicious purpose of setting up my opi- 
nions above theirs. 

Now, in the same manner that we find 
the doctrine of expediency set up as the 
rule of politics*, because it undeniably is 
wisdom to adapt the measure to the 
emergency (forgetting that to do this, 
consistently with the position, infinite or 
perfect wisdom is necessary), so, we find 
that the above assertion is confidently 
acted upon, although hardly any thing is 
more indefinable than the correct bound- 
ary of those non-essential things ; and al- 

♦ Sec Paley's Moral Philosophy, and its antidote^ 
G^aborne's Moral Philosophy* 
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thooglr, if babit and opinion did not 
blind to the deplorable errors produced^ 
before all our eyes, by that opinioti, it 
could not (in my opinion) be^tolerated 
for a moment^ by thousands who are 
now its ardent advocates* '* 

Tlins we find the English gaping with 
the most idle astonishment, and often 
with the intolerant rudeness of that .con- 
traction of mind which f woald ;€ompel 
compliance with all its own little ways : — 
We find them gaping, I say, at every 
thing which is out of ibeir ,own routinq^ 
and ready to laugh. a m^n.to scorn, Ifer 
cause he. has a different covering to his 
head, or a differently coloured coat^ ffom 
any, to which, in .their own contrai;]ted 
range,, they have ^beeil accustomed. Tq 
strangers, they often appear like a^set of 
ill-niannered clown$, whose idea^ bad 
never risen above their own localities. 

But this argument rests, J shall as* 
sumet chiefly m two things. First, hfJ^it 
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m public •pkiMMi ; md, SMoadly^ apoQ its 
0WO iBtrinsie value. 

Firetf theu^ what respect do we owe to 
Inlnt or public opinion } 
' What in kabit or public epiaion ? 
That is, what i» it, in relation to such 
being! as we are? What it wouM be in 
Illation to perfectly wise and holy beings, 
we may guess. But this has nothing to 
d6 with us. It will not be eonlended, 
i Imppose, that we are perfectly wise 
and holy ; or, at leasi, those wikk ^bon 
I new argee, will be as wilKfig to have 
tte out of the ekister, ae I am to avow 
ftat that beanteoas charactw reiatea not 
to nfte» 

It ia the habit er public opinion of a 
mass of fkHencreiatuRa, whbaeknowMge 
(hefiOFselYes '^ bora in sin amd the cinldren 
of wrath ;^ w^iose wtsdom, Ood deetarea 
to be fcoMdinessj and whose aatond 
minds are at eanity w4th Mm who aMide 
andwhe alone preserves them > Ilisibe 
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Ii»bAi «iC a 9Miltitaid«i of simief 9, who qeii^ 
tealim or reject Uie crosa of Chrtsti Ij^ 
maybo viQ9t truly «&id in « general cense* 
thiitMcb Ltidmdttal of tineB^yltitucki u 
e^pnlly a maar» ami therefore cm elaiai 
nei prcHeiniaeQee of jiAdgineot^--iCertaJiidy I 
But will thi» prove, thi^ beeaiwe oii# 
tOLan is a siiii)ar» it ia bif duty to raboHt U^ 
the general opinions or habite of «Q»ix4^ 
walfiUide of other sinAeni like himaeilfi 
4^ cmtainlji Bot^ m waj opioiou^ unleiv^ ik 
emi ba jiravec^ thaJt-we better suppcMTl Ibe 
diilaea of kaaaortal and aeconntaUe be-^ 
in^i^ bjT debv«fing^ up ouraelvea Uindfekl 
(OiOtiaeriV than by seeking t» act in the 
aigfat of OflNl fer ouraelTeB. 

J hs^lmiteA net bete reeal, :that I 
npaah an aatot aan only to aaaitera ef opi^ 
nioi^ «ofc >c^ la w« 

Jkili itflmy bo aaicl Miat ;eipefliancgr or 

caanrenbore nqiaire onr jWkbmiiMii to 

thn babita atannil na. Nov, wkat bind el 

an argument iatUa> It ia one^ die fowa^ 

dntiaa o£«hicb^we our aalfiak pcopeoai- 

i 
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ties. In order to avoid the caoselew 
suspicions, or the averted regards, or the 
vacant g-aze, or the intolerant sneer of 
others, we mast, in thingps, which by the 
very terms of the arg'ument are non-es- 
sential, conform to their ways. That is, 
we must seek to propitiate that part of 
their attention which is destitute of all 
real value, or to avoid that part of their 
aversion which is only a reproach to 
themselves, by a submission which nothing 
dictates but our own selfishness. Or, with 
oar efforts to serve God, we inust blend 
an effort to please the caprices of man* 
Oi^^ ^'whatever we do in word, or in* 
" thought, or in deed," we must not seek 
to do all to the glory of God; but we 
must also pamper the intolerant and eon-*' 
tracted prejudices of worms like ourselves^ 
from motives of personal ititerest 'Or con- 
venience. Oh, if my soul fail me not^^ 
first let me sink oveirwhelmed by the. tor-^ 
rent of that intolerance ! 
Or, admit that it were true, that in 



thtbg§'ti^ftliei^ ^^rtnoQs tlor vicious/it was 
our duty^ to subtil it to thfe^h»bit9 aroand 
^n, "and wbat should we l^arn ? That the 
pelsitidki wa^i deplorably indefinite! !< What 
tbiiy^ are those, which are neither virta*" 
oM nor vicious ? Cowpev's tale of the- 
Mahojfnedan and the Hog might answer i 
They are. e very ' thing, which the self* 
willed ingemiity of man may please to 
defend or to sabction. Thus we find that 
^-ivinoeent aoAtfsetnents and- modest de^' 
" corations/' in the mouth» of theiri^rioas( 
votaries^ are of all orders, and Gonrpris# 
within their liberty sphere, luxury fliid 
revelling, and levity and liakednfess. -But/ 
is a principle directly conducive to: stfdlf 
fruits as these, to- be^ followed 'and de-^ 
fetfded by thos^ for whoM Ohrtst ^ie'd I^ ^ 
To be '' all things wi^h all tileii/^ i»^ 
diving dictate", and theifefoi'e to 'be re* 
eeived with • reverence. Btft it reiqufrfes 
regeneratioo to apply ft. Aiid we i&b 
not find our great Eiremptar jising it for 
hill oWB convenience^ or >for' the* present 
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gn^iScatioa pf otbert ; hot for tb^ir 
flmtioD in th(e spirit and the paihs of God* 
Let tboie who have been renewed and 
gihed wilb power by bim» be in Roitte^ 
what Rome demands. But let feebler 
mn look to tbemselvefli, let^t the ciur- 
ineirt which they enter, streep ihem to 
porditioD. The attempt, by counter 
ibaadng ctiI, to overcome it, is alwaya 
QMafe, and frequently dertructive. Qod 
reqnirea freio) ub particularly /our own Un- 
provesient s and we seldom are in greater 
4ai^;ev»or more wrong the spidtof Chmt, 
liffm yfh^,, from whatever motivea, w* 
adu^t htkhiiU or aentimenl» which aret 
tinHile to it« For on^ wbo ia pnranit of 
thJi9 principM biatb been aaved>a thou9and» 
I fear, ha%^ eoad^nced to their own xuiac 
and to that of olhief s» 

. The old sayingf that '^ the voiee of th^ 
^ people is. thet voiceof God^ ' is wcmderlal 
iiadeed in ibe me«itb$< of tbose^ ygk^ bavet 
beeui toM by Godt that tbe^ humAa l^airt,. 
hmik whicii tb«t wico Moeeeda^ ia ^ de»- 



'' ceitful above all things, and desperately 
'' wicked V pr mournfully corroborates the 
fact, of the amazing' darki\es8 and corrop-- 
tion of that heart. 

2. What isJkhe intrinsic value of this 
position ? . 

The position is, that in non^essentiaWiL 
or in things neither virtuous nor Yicious^ 
in themselves, it is our duty to follow the 
habits around us. But is not the base* 
nesa and falsehood of this principle evi*^ 
dent on it^ very face ? Base^ because ift ^ 
seeks blindly to subject us» in one depart-* 
ment of oiir Uvea at least, to the passing 
caprice of others ; and false, boGauae it 
seta up things, v?bicb it decides to be non«< * 
essential, as essential^ or as matter of duty^^ 
This is not what fallen creatures need* 
We have already too many earthen pil- 
lows. We require to be sent to the word 
of God« which alone (amongst sensible 
things) to us, is infallible truth; not to 
the incoherent^ contradictory, and fluo<^ 
tuating caprices of sinners like ourselves^ 
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We require to remember^ that under Godt 
'we are awfully accountable for our own 
souls; that there is but one Mediator I 
and that if the holiness and merits of 
others cannot (as we know they cannot) 
save us, how much less can the absurd 
and chaotic habits of fellow worms avail, 
to answet* for us at the great and terrible 
day of the Lord ! 

Some, I know, of the excellent ones of 
the earth, follow this presumption, because 
tbey think they may best glorify God* and 
. serve sinnef s, in that manner. I deny 
not the power of grace, which can work 
all miracles. But, in general, I can only 
mourn over it, as a trace which recals 
their mortality. It is, in my opinion, di- 
rectly doing evil that good may come; 
or, in Other words, it is fostering, as far 
as depends upon them, the very baseness 
which they wish to destroy, and nourish- 
ing the complacency of sinners in their 
own ways,. for the purpose of leading 
them to depart from all those compla^ 
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cencies; it is administering* fuel to the 
fire which they wish to extingnish, or' 
adding malignity to the disease which 
they wish to cure ; it is like seeking to 
lead, to Christ through Baal ! 

On this subject, the fact, in my opinion, 
is, that we ^re bound (as on every other 
optional subject) to seek to judge ma- 
turely, ' disinterestedly, freely, for our- 
selves, 6u the basis,* as far as it attains, of 
God's holy word ; without the smallest 
deference, beyond the convictions which 
td^y may freely produce, to the opinions 
or habits of other men. And fraught, as 
every human pirinciple and every human 
effi^rt is, both in itself and in its tenden« 
cies, with corruption and with error, still 
I am persuaded, that such a principle is 
more Christian; that is, m6i;e'true in 
itself, and more favorable to the best in- 
terests of society, than that, under which 
we now behold the ready lowerings- of 
minute intolerance upon every dissentient 
habit or opinion ! 
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The scboois in Upper Canadtf am in a 
state of impravemt ut. ' The goTeraroent 
iiave ever torned their willing attentioii 
to thi» very itnportant.ubject; but tha 
measures adopted wero not found effi« 
cient. A late alteration, which pronaiBe» 
favorabl;;^ haj» tidcon plajqe* The former 
system is in a uM^nner abridged* hut it ia 
hoped that that wbich is substituted in 
better organized ^r It, i^t to aupf>ly a mnru 
respectable school in each district, fi»4 
others, on an improved plam in every 
township : together with eventually (^nd 
probably at i|0 distant period) a college 
at York, where young men may have 
their educations completed for the . mi« 
nistry^ for medicine^ and for the h^w. 

Ti;ie organization of thi^ college will 
be an interesting work for the legislature 
at the time being ; and. I trust they will 
mercifully be enabled to establish it on 
those principles, which, through grace, 
shall render it, as much as a human in« 
stitution of the kind may be, a chi isti^n 
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seiDiDary, whence may grow up in the 
▼arious departments of society, servants 
of the Lord, thorougiily fiM-nished for their 
various works; instead of rendering it, a 
temple for^de and indolence and licen- 
tiousness, whence, with some few noble 
txeeptimfs, shall be cast upon Aieir 
eotmtry, its bcMft^ing but degr^ed^ its 
learned fnrt ignorarrt, its inflated but 
(empty, its nelf-'afproving bdt libertine 

WttlS? 
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SECT. XL 

There are few towns or villages in 
Upper Canada, and those few are smijl. 
Kingston, the most considerable of theait 
being less extensive than the generality of 
the common county towns in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Agriculturists, such as areal- 
most universally the people of Upper Ca- 
nada, scatter themselves over their farms, 
not crowd together, as do^the votaries of 
commerce. 

Still towns and commerce are essential 
parts of the prosperity of states j and as 
the settlements in Canada are extended, 
and flt the same time that they produce 
more abundant articles for export, shall 
demand the enlarged introduction of 
foreign conveniences, towns and com- 
inerce must flourish. . 

3 
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Kingston, sitaated in the townsHip of 
Frontignac, at the head of the River St. 
Lawrence, where it issues from Lake On- 
tario, already feels this inHiience. With- 
in the iast few years, it has increased ama- 
zingly, and promises to go on> rapidly 
improving. Placed in the great course 
of the water communication ; possessed 
oi[ a harbour and dock-yard, with a com- 
manding point, which is fortified, and 
forms the strongest post at present in the 
province; while at the same time, it is 
the key of some subordinate, but ex- 
treniely important lines of internal inter* 
coarse, it may be regarded as a dawning 
emporiuip, where wealth and grandeur 
shall hereafter stalk with a gait as proud 
and as lordly, as they now stalk in places, 
tHen perhaps shorn of their meteor mag- 
nificence* .. * , 

The blaze of an ignited particle which 
rashes across the nightly sky, is momen- 
tary. That of the comet, repletfe with all 
the portents of excited imagination, lasts 
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a momeDt longer, bat is also qaickly ioat 
in the viewless immensity of space. The 
splendor of states, survives centuries per* 
haps; but what is the daration of cen- 
turies, when measured with eternity, in 
comparison to the most momentary blaze 
of the meteor (extinguished nearly at the 
same instant that its radiance commences) 
when measured with the longest interval 
which human understanding can grasp ? 
It is less than the birth-dying light of 
that meteor. Alas ! that human glory 
should plume itself on so fiEilse a founda- 
tion ! a thousand times, alas ! that -for 
such a foundation, it should reject ihe 
Rock of Ages, on which all ihe fcarmohics 
of Vernal love, and all the dignity and 
sweetness of infinite majesty and truth, 
invite it to repose for ever. 

Oh Canada, where I expect to pamstbe 
remaining moments of my mortal con- 
flict ; oh that some voice of mine, mi^t 
be blessed to rescue thee from the dream 
of folly and at guilt, along wliitft (in 
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common with others) thy ruined nature 
would precipitate thy footsteps ; and to 
bring thee back to Him^ in whom alone, 
thou canst have strength and peace ! Oh 
Kingston, looking forward tathy future 
edifices, oh that I could foresee ** holi- 
** ness to the Lord/' written on their por- 
ticoes, and animating the lives of their 
inhabitants, instead of the stride of lust, 
and pride, and ambition ; and the scowl 
of intolerance, and falsehood, and malice ; 
and of hearing amidst them the baccha*- 
nalian cries of luxury, and levity, and re- 
velling, all shrouding their loathsomeness 
and their guilt, beneath the mask of ex- 
ternal j^efinements, and proclaiming aloud 
from house to house, ^* peace where there 
M is no peace ;" as when the evening was 
calm on Carraccas,^^ and the hearts of her 
sons were joyous; and the earthquake 
was heaving to overwhelm the whole in 
one vast apd sudden grave. — ^* Behold 
^f the hand of thjB Lord is not' shortened 
^f that it cannot 3av.e." neither is ^' His 

V H 
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^ evt h^avy that it will toot htar*' Bat 
hr He Ii^ar tM ud stve os viot, it is becainb 
tmr sini haVe tepanted us from hin ; It 
fo becanse we hare chosen other Qodi, 
Yet, He, who ki a consnoiing fife to iti. 
Bttible rebellion (and what created heart 
shall be strong, when His terrors ate let 
loose npon it, easy as it is to sicoff, while 
fie resthtins them), ever waiteth to be 
gracious, and desireth not the death t>f 
k sinner ! 

Oh Canada, that thoa, iseparate fh>iii 
the herd of nations, that go on through 
time spuming eternity, and forgetting 
ihe Ood in ^hom alone they live, atid 
more, and have their being: ob that 
thou wouldest no# torn eatly, and 
call Upon JETint wh6 calls upon th)ee in 
We \ for fie hadi said, l^at those who 
seekHim early shall find Himi Oh that 
instead of following the wide and beaten 
path of perdition, thou wert blessed to 
follow from thy youth upwards His man- 
datesy aiid to Wa& before Him bimiMy, in 
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koHmemk^ £(U peculiar people zealonp ^ 
good works. Tl>w» ia tlurt propitiatHm 
which is ofkred for (he fiias of th^ world, 
^n flhoold a new gjiorf^ uakaown to 4^ 
natioiiay lATert thee; aad a sfirmftbf avd 
a digmty, and a sweefaoeaBy and a feaQ» 
be thine through grac^ whudi the wwidt 
with all her pomps, and all her reTeki^ 
and all her boastSp can neither give inor 
take away ! . 

Next in unpartaace to Kingtf<¥i as 
Yorkt the capital of Uie proyince^ situated 
in a small hay^ on the northern side ^ 
Iflke Ontario. It appears to me y^l 
chosen fiar the seat <of go^^enimei^ hikv^iiig 
the only harboni;, wtAA the fioii^th^^ 
;Shore of , the lake ad^rds, ^fter le^Fing tlb^ 
neighboarhDod 4xS Kiqgstoni «being tokr- 
l^ly centrical, aiaatter^yf yrery^wn^^^^ 
.Me jmportanoe in so extensive, attvp- 
ritory ; and commanding the rfomta 0f 
^ommnnica|IJLon overland with. the nfiper 
lakes. Its site on th^ i^ntiei^ ^poaes iit 

H 2 
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tapidly fiettlmgf, with a- Tigorous descrip- 
tion of peopicy behind it. 
' Between Kingntoti and York, is Bel- 
tille, a new and thriving village, situated 
«t the bead of the Bay of Qaint6. And 
between' Bel vi lie and York, near Smith's 
Creek, is another village, called Ha* 
mil ton. 

Niagara, or Fort George, situated at 
the mouth of the Niagara river ; Queen- 
Bton, at the head of the lower navigation 
of the same, about seven miles above Ni- 
agara, and an equal distance below the 
l^at cataract; and Chippewa, abodt 
two miles above the great cataract, at th3 
foot of the higher navigation, and on a 
small river or creek, from which it derives 
hsname, are all flourishing little places; 
and, hum&nly speaking, must go on to 
flohrish. The scenery about Queenston 
ii particularly pleasing. 

Fort Erie (this must be distinguished 
from a place further up, on the American 
shore, called Erie, or Presqu'ile), sitaated 
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at the head of the Niagara river, where 
it issaes from Lake Erie, is a very iiicon^ 
liiderable place, and has wretched accom- 
modations for travellers. Waterloo, just 
beginning, about two miles lower down 
the river, promises better. But Fort 
Clrie is so favourably situated for shipping,' 
in comparison to any other place in its 
vicinity, that, I should think, it must 
eventually flourish. 

There is a large bay, but dangerously 
expofied to eastern winds, at Long Point, 
on the northern side of Lake Erie, and a 
dawning village (with a post oflice) near 
it, called Yittoria. 

Amherstburgh, or Maiden, about three 
miles up the Detroit river (near, the 
north-western extremity of Lake Erie) is 
the next appearance of a town.. Its situa- 
tion seems admirable, and it must moat 
probably eventually become the great 
emporium of the inland commerce. It. is, 
the key of the navigation of the up'per 
lakes, and has behind it an extensive 
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and fertile oounlry, to the prodnction* of 
wbicb^ in almost every article of utility,' 
eoDTenience^ and ornament, thercf need 
be no bonndfi but the skill and induatrf 
of its inhabitants. At present its' scakil 
IS so small as to desenre no more tbatt 
the name of the appearance of a village, 
and that even a very wretched appear* 
ance; for its progresa has been impeded^ 
and is still checked by both natural and 
artificial causes, some of which are' ab- 
solute, and some' capable of being ob* 
viated ! 

The natural causes are, its great dis- 
tance firom the sea (about 1100 miles) ; 
this is absolute of course, and can never 
be changed by human energy : — the in- 
tervention of the great cataract of Nia- 
gara, about 5270 miles below it ; an ob- 
stacle which may, and donbtlessly will be 
obviated by a canal or by canals: false 
and injurious impressions,' or total igno- 
rance of the character of the general soil 
and climate of the province: and (in 
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erei^ part* but partlcalarlj i» piroportgioii 
to it9 rewotjsness from tlie 9ea) tbe dow 
progress qC popiilatioQi« arisipg » in % me^r 
sure, from tb^t ignorance and from tha«« 
{$\m impc€3sions. Botb ib«^ may of 
qoorae b^ rem^iedl. 

And tim artificial joaoses vot tb« U*^ 
United aad di^vantag^ouci nature of it$ 
original iiettlomait» U^ether witb tbsttb 
aupineiiesa^ wbich hw porpetwted tbe 
«fil. - 

Upon the final, abandonment of Detroii 
to the forces of the United States* the 
beoeficence of government was of oonrsa 
tnrned towards providing witb a new 
OStablisbmeotf those who chose . to aban* 
.don their situations at Detroit^ for tbe 
purpose of removing to their own coun- 
try. Tbe principle was beneficent^ but 
not enlarged. The site of a town was 
sketched) and lots were given out in 
Amherstborgh ; but on a military tenurOf 
that is liable, wiUi all the property that 
should be erected on tben^, to be resumed. 
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at any arbitrary moment of emergent ne-' 
cesfiityy by the military authority upon 
the spot. The confidence, however, of 
subjects, under such a government aa 
ours, in the liberal vrisdom of .that go^ 
vemment, has in a measure counteracted 
the unhappy influence which this defect 
was calculated to produce ; and in that 
confidence, property has been raised there, 
fearless of the arbitrary resumption, to 
which, in the strictness of law, it was 
exposed; but nothing but such a govern- 
ment as oui-s, could have warranted that 
confidence. 
It seems evidently not to have been 

misplaced. The late governor-general, 
the Duke of Richmond fa man of an un- 
assuming, enlarged, and liberal mind; 
active, public-spirited, and benevolent), 
whose sudden loss, the Canadas will long 
deplore, concurred readily, upon due inw 
quiry, with the advice of the lieutenant- 
governor of the province, in recommend-, 
ing measures to the supreme authorities 
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at hotne (on whom those measures are 
dependant), for making the property in 
Amberstborgh freehold : and it is duti- 
fulljy yet confidently hoped, that the ne- 
cessary sanction, will be early granted to 
those poblic^spirited recommendations. 

Sandwich, another appearance of a 
villag'e, about sixteen miles higher up the 
Detroit River than Amberstburgh, is tbe 
last of our towns inland. '• It is the county 
town, and has an ill-constructed jail and 
court house. It has also a Boman Ca- 
tholic church ; and its confined popula- 
tion (like that of Amherstburgby though 
in a somewhat greater proportion) is, in 
numbers, chiefly Roman Catholic* 

Returning from this western extremity 
of oui: dawning towns, I must notice 
Cornwal, on the River St. Lawrence, the 
most eastern village of Upper Canada. 
' Prescot, situated close by Fort Wel- 
lington, a few miles above the rapids of 
the River St. Lawrence, at the foot of the 
second course of inland navigation (a^e 

h5 
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Sect. !• page S6); a sitiwtioo whicb^ 
notwithttandingf its present confined limitt, 
smit e^entaally raise it to superior im- 
portance. 

Brockrilley a pretty Tillage, about 
twdYe miles above Prescot, the outlet 
of establishments forming behind it to 
tile northward, between it and the Biver 
Ottawas. 

Perth, a newly formed place, situated 
about forty miles from Brockville, on the 
eoorse of the establishments just men- 
tioned. (See description of this place, 
pages 42 and 43.) 

And two or three other dawning towns, 
of which I have not sufficient information 
to particularize them ; such as Dnndas, 

', &C. 4 

RIVERS. 

the St. Lawrence (except the 
rirers which extend its communication 
westwardly between the lakes) there is 
but one river <tf any considerable magni- 
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todeiii Upper Canada. This, the Qtta« 
was, or Grand rirer (the boundary oC 
the province to the northward), though of 
national importance, yet is so cono^pktely 
out of the progress of general intercourse, 
and flows in a course so interrupted by 
rapids and by cataracts, through regions 
so little known, that I shall notice it no 
further than to say, that its course, be- 
tween the point in Richmond, where the 
new road from Kingston by Perth striken 
its banks, promises, through thi^ road» ta 
become of more immediately general 
value ; better settled ; and, of conse- 
quence, better known. 

There are some other rivers, however^ 
which, though of smaller course, ar0 
eithei;^ more immediately usefid, or are 
calculated eventually to become so, 

Sucby of the first descripCion, are the 
Grand river (not, of course, that above* 
mentioned), which runs into Lake £ri^ 
not far from liongpoint ; and the progress 
of which in impvovement^ has been, and 
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is Still retarded, by its being an Indian 
reserve. 

And the Thames, or Trench, which 
runs into the small Lake St. Clair, some 
iniles above Sandwich ; and the shores 
of which form one of the most fertile 
portions of the province. 

Of the second description, are 

The Radeau^ and its neighbouring^ 
streamji, by which the communication 
between Kingston and the Ottaw.as, 
through Perth> is intended to be com- 
pleted. 

The Trent, together with the line of 
small lakes and their uniting streams, 
which promise an internal navigation by 
boats, between the eastern extremity of 
Lake l^uron and the head of the bay of 
Quint6. 

Smith's 'Creek, which nins from the 
neighbourhood of the Bice lake into 
Lake Ontario. 

Several small rivers and creeks near 
York^ and at the head of Lake Ohtario, 
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wkich ran into that lake; the prtncipal 
of which appear to me to be the River 
Rougfe, or Red river, about twenty miles 
east, and the River Credit, somewhat fur- 
ther to the west of York. 

The Chippewa river or creek, which 
runs into the Niagara river, about two 
miles above the great cataract. 

Several creeks which run southwardly 
into Lake £rie; and the principal of which 
kre near Port Talbot. 

Big Bear Creek, nearly parallel with 
the Thames, between it and the Rrver St. 
Clair, not yet settled, but known to tra^ 
verse some of the finest lands in tlii^ 
country^ 

And several smaller streams, either 
comftiunicating between the river and 
Ldke St. Clair; or ruiming into the rivei: 
of tlftat'name; ' * 

Of all these minor, communicatifig*, or 
detached streams^ that of Niagara must 
be held to be the most important; aiMl 
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its imniediate importance is attested by a 
thicker settlement. 

Tbo#e of St. Clair and Detroit most be 
next regarded; and the latter has the 
same attestation (though in a minor de- 
gree) as the Niagara. The St. Clair, 
though (indejpendentiy of its greater dis« 
tance from the sea) the finest, by nature, 
of the whole, has been depressed and re- 
tarded by Indian possession. But its late 
purchase by government removes that 
otherwise insuperable obstacle; and, I 
doubt Qot, if properly conducted, that it 
will, ere long, present one of the most 
flourishing settlements in the province* 

Next to these, I should esteem the 
Trent, and its course of waters towards 
Lake Huron ; the Grand river on Lake 
Erie, could it be fairly and beneficently 
obtained from the Indians ; and Big Bear 
Creek, between the Thames and St. 
Clair, a fertile region just purchased, and 
libput to be opened for location. 

2 
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liOADS. 

\ 

The roads are few and poor ; but they 
are moderately commensurate with the 
retarded progress of the province. Their 
improvementy also, has received the 
marked attention of the bene6cent ad- 
ministration of the present lieutenant^go- 
vemor. Sir Peregrine Maitland. 

The great general line along the banks 
of the St. Lawrence, the northern side of 
Lake Ontario, and across the peninsula by 
Sandwich to Amherstburgh, has for some 
time been open; and a new course has 
been lately completed from Dundas (at 
the head of Lake Ontario) by Yittoria, 
along the northern side of Lake Erie,^ a^d 
the neighbourhood of Port Talbot, to 
Amherstburgh. Besides these two great 
lines, there is another of some impprW 
ance from Dundas round the head of 
Lake Ontario, through Niagara, Queensr 
ston, and Chippewa, to Fort Erie: f 
smaller one from Brockville to Perth^ and 
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another, called Yonge Street, from York 
to Lake Simcoe. An apparently awkward 
peculiariiy in naming' these new roads is, 
that they are commonly called streets. 

There are, of coarse, other minor town 
and district roads : these all afford a more 
ready means than naturally exists, of com- 
mnnication, but their accommodations for 
travellers are small. 

The conveyances, where there are any, 
(and such of any description are by no 
means universal), are generally poor ; the 
surface rough, the bridges wretched, and 
attendance at the inns as defective, a^ 
must necessarily be the case where there 
is too great a tone of general equality and 
familiarity, amidst a iscattered, independ- 
ant, and uncultivated people. But greater 
kindness and fellow-feeling oiflen exist 
here than are to be found in the more ac- 
complished receptacles of politer people! 
Mixed with their equality, there are, in 
toy opinion, generally speaking, a greater 
degree of spontaneous attention^ and i 
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more* disinterested desire to serve, than 
we meet amidst all the elegant accommo- 
dations of the British roads. Where the 
soul hath shrankea on itself, palsied by 
those accommodations, land > travelling 
in Canada must be abhorrent; just as I 
remember an accomplished brother officef. 
in India, deploring, in very elegant verse/ 
the hardships of his fate, because, amidst 
the seclunon of a retired situation with faisf 
corps, he. was bereft of his accustomed 
and idol amusements of balls and plays, 
and flattered' and flattering female so- 
ciety. But when the mind is still un- 
broken by habits of indulgence, and the 
uncultured services of nature are capable 
(amidst all their unquestioned privations) 
of yielding a superior pleasure to that 
which can be derived from the servilities 
of refinement, Canadian travelling is not 
always without its attractions. You are 
served by men who look upon themselv6s^ 
in some measure, at least, as your equals, 
perhaps as your superiors: who knoWr 
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from the state of (he country^ that ibtff 
are aiding you a» essentially by the sup* 
plies which they are prodacing» as yoa 
are them by purchasing those sopplieaj 
and who» in apme parts, may be suddenly^ 
«aUed. away from their attendance upon 
youw hy the nmre imperative ^ants of 
th^ familiea or their farms. There is, 
generally speaking, no giving of preseftti 
t^ servants ; and the consequence is, that 
where no glare of appearance, nor produ 
gality of purse, command a slavish atten* 
tioo, you are the more readily anid the 
more kindly served, to the exteiit of the 
means, poor as they may be, on the spot. 
The general want of separate accom- 
modations, where, if you wish it, you may 
be alone, is, however, in my opinion, an 
exceeding annoyance, and renders travel- 
ling with ladies a matter sometimes of 
resd distress. Alone, a man may pass 
through profaneness, levity, and noise (the 
general inhabitants every where of all 
public places), without noticing, if he 
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cannot rectify them: be may compas- 
sionate, submit, and be silent ; bat it is 
abhorrent to ewtry tender, jast, and deli- 
cate feeling, to see a woman exposed to 
sach thingps, without the power of rescuing 
her. In the great general line of water 
communication, however, this serious evil 
is diminishing. As far as the steam^ 
boats go it is entirely obviated } and as 
tfie couftftry improves, it will cease to exiat 
inore and more everj year. 



t 
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SECT. XII. 
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Methods to conduce to the Preservation of Health, 
and general Aids, afforded by the medicinal 
Berks of the ComUry, for thai Purpose. 

Thb first object to emigrants latelj ar- 
rived, is to avoid every excess of every 
kind ; to be temperate in all things ; and 
to provide, as far as possible, against ex- 
posure to the inclemencies of the weather, 
particularly of the night air. 

For this purpose, an ample supply, 
particularly of blankets, should be laid in 
at Quebec, or at Montreal ; and this pre- 
caution should by no means be omitted, on 
account of the incumbrance of their car- 
riage. Of courise this advice applies 
especially to those, whose finances do not 
enable them to command the more ex- 
pensive means of shelter, wherever they 
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^o. Damp, aQd particularly remaining ^ 
without qaotion in damp clothes, should, 
at however great a trouble, be most sedu- 
lously avoided ; and the best attainable 
shelter, even to the utmost extent of the 
person's means, should be every where 
diligently sought ; more especially '<be- 
tween the months of September and 
June. * 

. Marshy and swampy situations should 
be particulairly avoided, if possible; and 
where altogether unavoidable, the house 
should -> be built as remote from them, as 
consistent with $ny tolerable degree <}f 
convenience in other respects. 
'The wood about the dwelling' should 
be immediately- and entirely clehired 
away : no branches or logfs being left, 
as is very universally the case, to gather 
and preserve stagnant and putrifyiilg, 
moisture. 

The dwelling should be made as im- 
pervious as may. be to the surrounding air, 
every crevice being well closed, and 
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ev^ry thing should be kept clean and dfy 
about it. 

Where clear, good spring or river 
water cannot be had« the water for drinks 
log thoald always be boiled, and suffered 
to cool, before it is used. 

In damp situations^ which are exposed 
to agues, I esteem a moderate nse of It- 
qdor to be healthful ; but it would be bet- 
ter never to use it, than to use it with the 
smallest degree of intemperance. 

Crenerally throughout the province, bat 
in the western district particularly^ it is 
pemicioos to work exposed to the son, 
during the hot season, in the heat of :the 
day. The labourers should rise at a pro- 
portionately early hour, and rest from 
deven till two. People just arrived from 
Great Britain, commoi^y feel a vigour 
which would tend to make them despiae 
this caution ; but it is offered by one, who 
has collected it from a very extensive ex- 
perience, and he tmsts it may be usefid. 



Wbeta W6 ciwisider the paibs of sickoeto ; 
the loss of time to which it ^ufagects fit ; 
and the eapeiioes which it calb upon w 
to iaeiiry together with the more afiecttng^ 
l^eaeoos of the domestic offitctiond to 
which it gives rise, we shall find, Uiat 
4ie heedless and presumptuous energy, 
which exposes as unnecessarily to it, sd- 
dom, if ever, gains. Nor is it any proof 
of om* wisdom in despising precautions of 
-" this kind, that disease doth Bot strike us 
at once. For the most fatal foundations 
of disorder are often laid, long before their 
destrttctive eflfect appears, and while their 
rain is matoring even under the brightest 
mask of health. 

The medicinal herbs of the country 
al« numerous, particularly to th^ west- 
Ward; bat no person of botanical and 
medical ^knowledge hath yet explored 
them; Many, however^ are known and 
used by the people of the coontry ; and 
cooM the Indians be raised above that 
selfish and skulking temper, beneath. 
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ev^ry thing •bould be kept dean and dfjT 
about it. 

Wbere clear, good apring or river 
waler cannot be had« tbe water for drinkv^ 
log ahoald always be boiled, and suffered 
to cool, before it is used. 

In damp situations^ which are exposed 
to ftgnes, I esteem a moderate nse of 11^ 
qoor to be healthfol ; but it would be be^ 
ter never to use it, than to use it with the 
smallest degree of intemperance. 

Crenerally throughout the province, bat 
in the western district particularly^ it m 
pernicious to work escposed to the ana, 
during the hot season, in the heat of .the 
day. The labourers should rise at a pro- 
portionately early hour, and rest from 
deven till two. Peofdejust arrived fixun 
Great Britain, commonly feel a vigour 
which would tend to make them despiae 
this caution ; but it is offered by one, who 
has collected it from a very extensive ex- 
.perience, and he tmsts it may be usefrd. 
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Wbeta W6 consider the paiiM of sickoeto:; 
the loss of time to which it ^ufagects fit ; 
and the eKpeiices which it calb upon w 
to iMiiry together with the more afiectmg^ 
teMOiis of the domestic offitctiond to 
which it gives rise, we shall find, Uiat 
4ie heedless and ptesumptaous eiiergy, 
which exposes as unnecessarily to it» sd- 
dom, if ever, gains. Nor is it any proof 
of om* wisdom in despising precautions of 
" this kind, that disease doth Bot strike us 
at once. For the most fatal foundations 
of disorder are often laid, loiig before their 
destrttctive eflfect appears, and while their 
rain is matoring even under the brightest 
mask of health. 

The medicinal herbs of the country 
ai« numerous, particularly to th^ west- 
ward; bat no person of botanical and 
medical 'knowledge hath yet explored 
them; Many, however^ are l^nown and 
used by the people of the coontry ; and 
could the Indians be raised abore tlmt 
selfish and skulking temper, beneath 
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- xvhicb, nncaltivated man ever Bhroifds tbe 
discoveries of his opportunities or of his 
geniasy many more bf still greater im- 
portance, wonldy no doubt, be brought to 
light. Such as are best known^ I purpose 
briefly to notice in the sixteenth section, 
under the head of trees and medicinal 
herbs. 

In proceeding into the interior, persons 
who do not travel by the public convey- 
ances, should be particularly careful in 
their inquiries, as they advance, respect- 
ing the possibilities before them, of pro- 
curing provisions; and when requisite, 
should attentively lay in a sufficient stock 
in time. 
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SECT. xni. 

ihneral Diffieultiei in ejffieting^ a fat&rahh Set' 
tlementtimd prospective Advantages^ if effected^ 

Thb difficulties in effecting a favor- 
able settlement, may be collected from 
the preceding sketches. But as it is a prin- 
cipal wish of the author, while he opens 
the road to Upper Canada, by diffusing 
the most simple and authentic informar 
tion in his power respecting its real 
character (its advantages and disadvan- 
tages), to guard the poorer enriigrant 
against those delusive expectations, which 
may precipitate him (as they have pre- 
cipitated thousands and are still precipi- 
tating many) into disappointments and- 
distresses, from which there is often no 
subsequent return ; it is his object, under 
this head, to <io11ect those difficulties into 
one view ; and to offer them^ with most 
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earnest and affectionate caption, to eirery 
pa-son of confined means, who purposes 
to remove to America. He says to Ame- 
rica, for every caution dSTered on the sub- 
ject of Canada, is-still more essential, hi 
relation to other parts of that vast conti- 
nent ; and he believes, equally or more so, 
in respect to every other region of the 
world. 

The ^t difficulty is that of removing 
from your native country. Tim is sel- 
dom appreciated at the time ; but is often 
felt bitterly afterwards. It is a difficulty, 
to produce which, arise all those associa- 
tions of reason and affection, which bind 
ua to our native place wherever it be; 
which when removed from that place, 
throw around its remembrance a kind of 
sweet, but melancholy euchantment, aqd 
often unnerves at a distance the arm that 
was strong, and the heart which at first 
forgot or despised them. , Many has been 
the mind, firm as it was, and willing to 
struggle, which pining in secret under 
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their influence^ hath found tfaroa^ them, 
prosperity shorn of itscharoeiSy oradrer^ 
Mty ag]gfrmTatecl with tbortis not its own. 
This indood is a dkScuUy, from which 
many dovMess are free. But I wonld 
call upon erwy man, before he under- 
takes to leave the scenes of his former life, 
the abode, perhaps, of his ancestors, the 
graves of those whom he liatfa loved, and 
still loves, the plates where he hath smiled, 
and where be bath w^pt (now alike dear 
to bim), and the companions of his past 
years, and his own people, and his own 
coontry ; I would call upon him seriously 
to examine his heart, and if possible, t6 
aseeitaiii, what is the streng;th which it 
possesses to control or to smother aU flieise 
ree<41ections, when placed tit a distance, 
and aimocygst ft new people, and in a uiew 
coilnlty, and surrounded by objects, not 
one of which comes to his bosom, en- 
deared with iSie bewitching recollections 
of earlier days ! 
Pethaps dtsconteiit and impatience 

12 



may concur with extravagant and exag*- 
gerated expectations* to produce in him 
the de»ire to emigrate. If so, oh, let him 
well ponder that ungrateful and rebdli^ 
ous property of our common natures^ 
which ever powerfully tends to blind m 
to the importance, and to the sweetness of 
blessings possessed, and to represent fu- 
ture things in colours of beauty, as false 
as they are inviting. Let him, before it 
is too late, array the mercies which he 
enjoys in public and in private (or, at 
least which God hath given him, whether 
his dark, and sullen, and rebellious nature 
permit him to enjoy them or not) in their 
true characters ; and if on an im^partial 
and thankful review, he find that his lot 
possesses as many advantages as can rea^*. 
Bonably be expected in a change, let him 
hesitate most maturely before he undeiv 

take it. 

A greater difficulty (greater at least to 
the bulk of mankind) follows. This is, thai 
of effecting a favorable^ settlement in anew 
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coantry, and ambngat a strange people; 
The latter term is indeed in a measure 
incorrect ;. for, so large a proportion is 
from, our own islands^ and the remainder 
are so similar^ that they can hardly be 
called strange : and if there be any dis^ 
tinction in their friendliness to new-comers, 
it is in fa?or of the original inhabitants, ^ 

This difficulty has several stages. 

Tile traverse of the ocean, in a passage 
from eight to ten weeks (for such is the 
common length of voyages from England 
to Quebec) ; the passage from Quebec up 
tfie iSt. Lawrence and, Lake Ontario to 
York, a distance of five hundred and for^ 
ty miles; not so tedious with respect to 
time, but often . more ti'oublesome and 
nearly as expensive (see Section I. pages 
18, ll>.) The difficulty and delay at 
York in obtaining a location ; the ex« 
p'ences of that delay ; the trouble and ex-* 
pence of travelling. to the lot obtained; 
the difficulties and hardships to be eu« 
countered there after your arrival, and 
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the delay and provisioDing of a y^r 
at leaat, before the land can produce any 
letnrDf together with the expence of 
hooaehold and farming utensils, cattle^ 
building, clothing, &c. combine to re- 
quire a coQQpaas of means, and a sef iea of 
indefatigable exertions, which ooght to 
be well understood, before they are en- 
eountered. 

With respect to crossing the ocean, I 
would refer to what I have said in the 
eonclusion of Section YII. page 80. 

With respect to the passage up froai 
Quebec to York, to Section !• pages 18, 
19, &c. and I would by all means ad- 
rise the quickest possible progress, in or- 
der to avoid accumulating expence, and 
to preserve as large a sum as. possible for 
the extremely important demands in 
eventually settling on the lot obtained. 
For this purpose, no delay should be made 
sit Quebec or Montreal, but such short 
time only as may be necessary to procure 
the articles^ which it is desirable to carry 
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forward, from either of tlkMie plaoei« I 
would Teeommend Monteeal in pretew 
ence, at the oooTeniences of lodging and: 
of provisioning there, are, I believe, 
greater than at Qnebeo $ as it is farther 
on in the passage, and therefore would 
demand lew expenee and tnmble of trans- 
port ; and as every thing can be procured 
there, on terms as reasonable, or nearly a» 
reasonable, as at Quebec. 

The articles which ought, by aU means, 
to be carried forward from these places 
(according of course to the circumstances 
of the person), are, clothing, and house* 
hold utensils of every kind ; tx>gether 
with a provision of woollen and cotton 
cloths for future use ; and such groceries 
as may be required. None of diese 
things can be obtained beyond Montfeal, 
but at extravagantly advanced rates. 

Farming utensils and provisions are 
commonly best procured in the most in- 
Vorable place of the neighbourhood of 
the spot itself. 
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«?ery tbiog should be kept dean and dfjr 
about it. 

Wbere clear, good spring or river 
water cannot be had, the ivmter for drtnk> 
log should always be boiled, and suffered 
to cool, before it is used. 

In damp situations^ which are exposed 
to agues, I esteem a moderate use of VL 
qdor to be healthful ; but it would be bet- 
ter never to use it, than to use it with the 
smallest degree of inf emjperaace. 

Gen^^y throughout the province, bat 
in the western district particularly^ it is 
pernicious to work exposed to the son, 
during the hot season, in tJie heat of Aie 
day. The labourers should rise at a {nto- 
portianately early hour, and rest from 
eleven till two. Peopleiost arrived fixun 
Great Britain, commonly feel a nagonr 
which would tend to make them despiae 
this caution ; but it is offered by cue, wlm 
has collected it from a very extensive ex- 
perience, and he trusts it may be usefid. 
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When W€i consider the paitis of sickoeM:; 
the lo8i of time to which it aabjects ot ; 
and the espeoces which it calls upoa w 
to iaekiry together with the more afiecttng 
teasoos of the diHoestic afflietiotis to 
which it gives rise, we shall find, that 
tiie heedless aod pfesumptaoBS energy , 
which exposes as unnecessarily to it, sd- 
^tom, if e?er, gains. Nor is it any proof 
of onr wisdom in despising precautions of 
'^ this kind, that disease doth not strike us 
at once. For the most fatal foundations 
of disorder are often laid, lotig before ^eir 
destraetive effect appears, and while their 
rain is matoring eveniiader the brightest 
mask of health. 

The medicinal herbs of the country 
aire numerous, particularly to the west- 
ward; but no person of botanical and 
medical 'knowledge hath yet explored 
them. Many, however^ are known and 
used by the people of the country ; and 
could the Indians be raised abore that 
selfish and skulking temper, beneath 
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to find in my self, amidst a thousand others, 
this new corroboration of the darkness and 
gnilt of my nature. 

Under this influence, however, blind^ 
and selfish, and base as it is, immense 
tracts of some of the finest lands in the 
province have been secured by possessorSy 
who either no longer form even a nominal 
part of its population, or -who, dwelling 
amidst its plains, revel in anticipation 
upon the benefits which their sloth shall 
derive from the labours of others. Hav- 
ing obtained the grant, they are gone, 
whither their more immediate interests or 
affections have led them (as others would 
have done), leaving their possessions here 
to improve in value by the toils and exer- 
tions of others; to whom, tis far as de- 
pends upon thero, they yield not only no re- 
ciprocation of benefit, but produce even a 
most positive and glaring disadvantage : 
or they reside in the province, keepiiig 
back their fertile possessions from more 
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industrionft hands), and lekving tb^tti iti 
the witdness of nature, to become events' 
ually valaable by that very industfj whicAi^ 
tbey counteract and ebilK 

Thui, wherever you go, waetea of 
deeded land, sometimes the reward of 
merit or of service, as often the frnit of 
falsehood and intrigue, glare in your fWeOf 
and withstand you under the nuighty bkt^ 
rier of law, which protects tbetoo, wbfle^ 
with all the stupidity and sordidnes^ 0t 
the dog in the manger, tbey abuse ft. 

The^e, besides the vast disadvantage 
which tbey are to theii^ own neighbour^ 
hood, form one of the principal caogeii <4 
difficulty and delay at Ydn^k. •r.3 

The otter causes are^ the natorM Md 
inevitable difficulty of selecting, anMist Ml 
extensite aiid most mip«rfect)y deseritied 
sorface ' (of which it n generally^ ixtfpotfi 
sible to obtain any exact information),. tb^ 
particular spot which woM best sail 
your wishe» or youk^ viewi^. ^ ¥j[teaTA 
presented, perhaps, with a map^^fitownrt 
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ships open at the time for looation ; thoi» 
townships are marked off into concessiona 
and lots; and any marshes or brooka 
which they may contain, are imperfectly 
sketched on them* Here the infonnation 
which in presented to you ends. If you 
wish for more, you mnst traverse the 
province yourself to obtain it : a course 
evidently far beyond the poor man^s 
means. Your selection must consequently 
be made more or less in the dark ; and 
after it is made, there are often much 
trouble, and expence, and loss of time to 
be!. incurred, before, amidst the surround- 
ing wilderness, perplexed as it is with 
errors and contradictions of former, and 
perhaps of present surveyors, you can find 
and fix upon your own true boundaries. 

After the new comer has struggled 
through these expences and perplexities, 
he has arrived, we will say, at his new 
estate. There he is the master, under 
Providence, of land sufficient, when im-* 
proved, to make himself and his family in-« 
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dependent :r hot bisdifficulties, in order to 
accomplish ihat object, a^ by no means 
at ^n end. I liere^refer ^ order to avoid 
repetition) to what I haim^already said 10 
Section V'. of* this work; and thereby 
may be (and ou^bt with most serioas at- 
tention, to be) observed, the load of ex- 
pence and of exertion which remains.- 

Then it is that the lasl, and perhaps 
in immediate fatigue, the most trying 
strugo*le coQimences. An uninterroptech 
course 'of Hitrenuous exertion, pursued in 
the midst of exposure, in various degrees, 
tO' the ihcilemencies of the weather, in a 
wild and gloomy forest; to a damp, and 
perhaps a noxious atmosphere, generated 
by that damp ; and to probably poor and 
scanty food, obtained with difficulty and 
perplexing loss of time. 

To surmount this labour wkh any tol<^ 
rable degree of comfort, the settler, ought 
not only to be hardy and industrious, bc^ 
be ought at least, upon arriving alriiiis lot» 
to bci abimdantly supplied witfai clotbingf 
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of every kind } and after havhig satiafiad 
every previot]| expence, to have enongph 
remaining' to supply himself and his fa*- 
mily (if he haiW one) with at least one 
year's provisions, and to procure such 
fanning utensils as he may require, toge- 
ther with a cow, and a yoke of oxen. 
The common price of a milch cow is 
about six or seven pounds sterling ; and 
that of a yoke of good oxen from twenty 
to twenty-five pounds. 

If he have not these means at com- 
mand, his labour must be divided. He 
must often (in proportion to his defici- 
ency), interrupt his work at home, to go 
and seefe employment abroad. This, it 
may not be always easy for him-to obtain ; 
or where he can obtain it, it may some- 
times be on unfavourable terms; bis own 
improvements must languish, while he 
toils away from bis family, in order to ob-^ 
tain the means of support for them 
and himself; and thus he must struggle 
6nward, with little or no fespite^ exposed 
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by' tiie iDcreaaed privations and bardshipa 
whieh he endures, to a much supecior 
risk of sickness, . until (if mercifully 
preserved), he attain at the end of l^me 
yea^s a relaxation ; and at length begin 
to enjoy that independence, the reason* 
able prospect of which, under Providence, 
so long supported him. . 

And I hesitate not to say, that in the 
common courfie of Providence, in return 
for the gloomy truths of the first part of 
this picture, he must obtain that inde- 
pendence, if frugal, industrious, goodl^m* 
pered, and persevering ; I say good-tem* 
pered, because a good-tempered man -is 
more readily employed and assisted by 
strangers, than is a person of an oppoute 
description ; and, because, not being the 
bane of domestic hsy>piness, as is the ilU 
tempered man, he enjoys many of the 
sweetest comforts and of. the most vaiaa- 
ble privilegea (all conducing to his pre- 
servation in health both of body and of 
miad) of which the other equally deprives 
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himself and those, whom the most sacred 
duties and affections bind him to foster, to 
cherish, and to protect. 

When these struggles shall have beea 
successfully encountered; and I again 
decidedly express it as my opinion, that 
ifi almost every case, they may, by and 
with the means, and in the manner above 
denoted, be, under mercy, successfully 
encountered — then, the advantages ap- 
pear. The man, who in Britain, was ap- 
parently doomed, with all bis posterity, 
to ton and to dependance ; a labourer for 
otiiers rather than for himself; looking 
forward from day to day for his subsist* 
«nce, to the casualty of obtaining an un-> 
certain and a niggard employment ; finds 
himself here established a freeholder ; on 
a small, it is true, but for his sphere, and 
for all his real wants, an abundantly 
sulEBcient estate. His family surrounds 
him on a land of tbeir own. There he 
may repose his age, encompassed and 
supported by their tenderness ; and tbere^ 
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in their arms, be may lay himself id the 
sleep which Hnites time to eternity ; re- 
joicing and hymning thanks as he departs, 
that those whom he loves, are pot (as 
he once was), 'dependant and wanderers; 
bat are blessed, through the Divine mer- 
cy upon his and their united exertions, 
with siLhome and a settled support; where 
they may watch his narrow housci and in 
their tarns sleep beside him. 
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SECT. XIV. 

Meaturei es$entutl to tke Security §Md Advaneem^mi 

of tke Pranktce. 

In entering upon this section, t 'am 
aware that I am intrading upon a walk 
with which I am little acqaainted ; tlie 
walk of politics: and here, especially ^ 
therefore, it ought to be remembered, 
that they are only my own opinions 
which I utter ; and that all that I can 
aver in support of them is, that according 
to my best judgment, they are oiSered 
most seriously, sincerely, and. respect- 
fully ; and that I myself, conscientiously 
believe thena to be at least concurrent 
with, if not essential to, the public good. 

It is one advantage of a free state, and 
of the liberty (not the licentiousness), of 
the press (an indispensable concomitant 
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to freedom), that within the boundaries 
undeniably established by law, every man 
is at liberty to publish what he thinks 
right ; that rulers may thus enjoy with 
comparatively little labour, the benefit of 
contrasting the opinions, on almost every 
subject, of almost every shade of intellect ; 
and of drawing from the contrast, if it 
be capable of yielding any, the aids wMch 
they* may need (and every man needs 
aids), in the performance of their awful 
and deeply interesting duties. It is an 
advantage, whereby they have, as it 
were, a nation of nnintrusive counsellors, 
whose opinions they may generally re- 
ject or receive, withoat favor or ofifence : 
an advantage, which, like books (and pro- 
bably like this little one amongst others) 
contains amidst a mass of irrelevant and 
unproductive matter, scattered facts and 
observatioiiSy perhaps, of the most seri- 
ous and most interesting moment. 

The principal meassres wanted, in my 
opinion,^ for the security and- advancement 
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of the proTioce, resolve themselves into 
the following seven heads, viz. 

Ist. The improvement of its military 
posture, or of its means of military de« 
fence. 

2€lly. The most active, prudent, and 
liberal encouragement to its population. 

3dly. The throwing o^^en to settlemtot, 
if possible, by just and lawful means, of 
the deeded lands. 

4thly. The diminution of the reserves* 

5thly. The improvement of the internal 
navigation, &c. 

6thly, The immediate provision of a 
really pious and zealous clergy of what«* 
ever Protestant denomination or denomi* 
nations; and, 

7thly. The improvement of our systein 
towards the Indians. 

I. 
The improvement of the military 
posture of the province; or, of 
its means of military defence. 

I do not consider myself here^ war- 
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ranted to enter into a discassion of the 
question, relative to the lawiiilness, in 
any case, of war. The papers which 
the peace societies have published on that 
subject, as far as I have seen them, com- 
mand my most affectionate admiration. 
They convince me of the futility, as well 
as of the directly anti-christian nature, of 
the general principles which they con- 
tradict ; and I have never seen a criticism, 
which, in my opinion, levelled in a more 
masterly manner its opponent, than theirs 
on the war-applauding* dogmas of the 
learned and admired Lord Kaimes. I 
have looked into the Scriptures (I say 
looked into, rather than studied them ; 
for I am sensible that I have not given 
them the attention, in any degree, which 
they deserve), and I find the most lucid 
and undeniable condemnation of the 
whole spirit of contention ; and of alt the. 
wraths^ and ^nvyings, and jealousies^ and 
of every sentiment of retaliation, of ma- 
lice, and of revenge, which corroborate it. 
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I find the pride of human glory Btainad, 
and infamy revealed behind the cloak ol 
light, with which its heroes are invested* 
I see the , tears of heaven falling over its 
triumphs; and \he precious blood of 
Calvary pouring out in vain, to check th0 
kowlings of darkness and of adulation, 
which frantically endeavour to grace 
them. My heart turns to the scenes, 
where the laurels of those triumphs have 
been gathered, and bums, powerless as 
is its indignation, at the remorseless stride 
of ruin, which hath careered there; or 
sickens amidst the blood and angciish by 
which they are deformed. It shrinks 
from war, for it hears amidst its skioots,^ 
its exultations of victory, or its stilhiess of 
death, oh, what piercing cries of nratie^ 
less agony ! of agony, which but to fancy, 
might curdle the blood, that flowed not 
yet from a heart all marble ; a heart, not 
yet as hard i|s that of man to man 1 Or, 
forgetful of its impotency, it bursts into 
fire, and expands with the half-madden'^ 
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ing emotions of ungoveroed rage and 
t>f inextinguishable defiance; evincing, 
amidst its uigiiished reprobation, a spirit 
of wrath not totally unlike that which it 
exeprates. But it r^eturns^ depressed and 
monmful, from these emotion.% and finds 
itself the creature of a state, where all 
breather war; where, within itself, it dis* 
covers lurking, its most deadly enemy ; 
where, in referring to the word of God (to 
the extent to which it hath hitherto car- 
ried that reference), it perceives many 
facts which support the lawfulness, of (at 
least) defensive war ; and where in look- 
ing around it upon the world, it finds at 
almost every turn, the impending or the 
present necessity, of caution and of re- 
tistance* 

In ^is dilemma — ^fearful that war, in 
every shape, may be wrong, yet while not 
conclusively satisfied in my own consci- 
ence that it is so» holding mysetf subor- 
dinate, in a degree, to the existing prin- 
ciples, on .tliis snbject, of the society ef 
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which I am a very secluded member,. I 
here wish to offer the views, which strike 
me, as promising to be most conducive to 
the safety of the province, where I expect 
to live and die. 

My views are solely of defensive war- 
fare. Offensive war, under almost f v«ry 
possible variety of circumstance, has my 
decided contempt and abhorrence. I say, 
under almost every possible variety ; for, 
in my opinion, the late great contest 
against the gigantic and horrible power of 
Bonaparte;- was an exception, a];id, gene- 
rally speaking, fully warranted all the 
measures, of which I am aware, that were 
taken against him. 

For this purpose* it appears to me that 
the province needs a larger aid of British 
troops, and an improved organization of 
its militia : and here, I must confine my- 
self principally to the western peninsula, 
with which I am most acquainted. 

From Fort Erie (along the shores of 
that lake) to Amherstburgh ; and from 
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Amherstburgb, *by the road of the Rirer 
Thames and by Dundas Street; to Don- 
dasy a neariy circular distance of almost 
500 miles (of ' which more than half fs aii 
open frontier), there are not 100 regulars ; 
and the militia are in a state of* almost 
utter disorganization. I know the difficul- 
ties of our beloved parent state, and I de- 
plore them from interested, as well as 
from grateful and affectionate motives. 
I speak here of the wants of Canada, not 
to convey or to imply reproach to others, 
but simply to concur in pointing out the 
real state of those very alarming wants, 
should, peradventure, any practicable 
means exist for supplying them. 

The militia, I doubt not, will partake 
of the beneficent attention of the present 
government, and be placed upon a hap- 
pier footing. They are officered, indeed; 
and the inen themselves, I am persuaded, 
iftre capable of making as admirable, pa- 
triotic (not mercenary)' soldiers as any in 
the trorld.^ ' But, with all this, they are 
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ai pment dmost utterly destitute of'ail 
onler^ and disoipliniB, and mutual confi- 
dtooei aad are no mote prepared tor 
simidtaneoudy defending' their eountrf,. 
than, if no sach; system* as defence: by^ 
uilitiat had evar oeeurred^ tntt anjr iliif- 
proremente ^wma been noade inthiksys^ 
tem^ 

The Americaas of tfie United Statea, 
within the same extent,. have twoerthnaie 
sfatioAS^ comprising at least five or six. 
haadired mei»: and in compariAg the twe 
principal oppostag frontier posta^ Am- 
hevstbarg^ and Detroit, itjs haanliatiiQigf 
aadi alonnlag to a Briton, to observer Hm 
decided superiortty in every partiouUa 
(axcepit. ilideed^ in the chacocter of tbe 
troops)v ofl the Atnerican. establishmetilu 
I cBCUff tokladia^wllere I wos aecustomed 
SO' bag^ to* BMu4& the pre*«iineBce of Bcif* 
tain's genJHSi : aad whilo I obsenre heho^ 
me two Q iMi hfa ms», tbs-one as of the inert; 
and decay inf^ po^er of a native state» 
where iis batfdiiqfs ate pooii or in. 
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aad its ngmilmf^i the othtr «i:a€ tbff 
eedrgetic and tbnving ynig|3e«i^ o{ nqi 
couaCry, sarpaissmg^ aU comp^ition^ ao4 
mtetti^^ with cmiamtediog^ fcma^ evory 
eoeiengeiieyv; I starl^ aodrads myarif» whJb 
terrac and affliefioii^ *< €jmi tbe forinctt ic^ 
^ these aippertaift ta^my eouatr]! Pr^Tbcr 
** latter to hec competitors ?'' 

The extensive and fertile peninsula to 
the vnestward of (jbe upper [^ovitice, is 
thus left almost entirely exposed; and its 
scanty population (impeded in its pro« 
giMs by. ita distance from the sea, kH.) 
loyMv and vigorona» and bra^e a& tbsgi 
are, must, An> Mme time,, ht hdd utteelgf^ 
inad^qiuite to it».def<^€e ; yet^if properLy< 
organized^ l^ey would- defend themsahres^ 
I doubt no(| with a vigiour but little anti-r 
tiipated.; and if^ conquered, wicttdd affiitd 
but few trophies to their oonquevors. Ih 
is iMuniliating and moamful; indeed^ tot 
speak of b^ng conquered*; butitiii nofe 
by being bihid or inattedti?e to danypec 
(bat we shall aMrtik i d^eedi o(^it timti 
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if possible (and nothing appears to rae 
mwe possible), it may be provided 
against; and that the youthful blood 
which hath glowed with British princi- 
ples and British affections, may hope, 
while it is shed, to establish the cause of 
its country, or, if it survive, be not chilled 
in its decline by foreign shackles. 

II. 
The most active, prudent, and li- 
beral encouragement to its popu- 
lation. 
In proposing the ideas which I here 
present, bowever earnestly, my purpose is 
merely to offer. The details of . every, 
measure require far ' more deliberation 
than its outlines, and are of a superior and 
very different order. I presume not to 
enter into the former ; for, to do so, would 
require an extent and an accuracy of in- 
formation which I have not had oppor- 
tonities to attain, and which I do not 
possess. The 'latter I seriously and re- 
spedtfuUy propose, as more within my 
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sphere, and as always being capqM^.of 
the requisite developement by the.prof)^ 
aatboritiesy. should they appear deserving 
of . attention. I am satisfiedi that means 
might be found for this highly important 
purpose ; and I have sanguine hope» that 
isuch means will, ere long, be propojsed 
and adopted. 

Meanwhile, a rapid and powerful in- 
crease to it9 population must be held 
peculiarly essential to Upper Canada. 
The reasons for this opinion are twofold : 
1st. Those which result from the affec- 
tion which is borne, and the loyalty which 
is due to Britain ; and, 2dly, Those which 
arise from the importance of these pro- 
vinces to the parent state. 

The former of these appears, to me as 
dbvions, and as well attested, as it is pos- 
sible for any public sentiment to be.-r 
Every authentic record of the late wieir 
corroborates, with few exceptions, the 
generous and devoted fidelity of the peo- 
ple ; and you need but live amongpst them 
to observe how ardently they retain this 
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priBcqile. Nor cenld it be oUierwiia! 
Omit BffitaNi iMith ever been to them a 
joit. Mid tettder, and beneficent moUiar. 
@fieMe t# froledk tbenselvet, tbey have 
tfeen defended! Unable to provide for 
tbetoMtres, they hate been supplied! 
WiClioat wisdoniyor etrength,or nniony to 
frame for themselves a govemmeoi^ tbey 
btfve 'lieen gifted with tbe happiest exist- 
ing; and wiliiout Mieuroes loeapport tiiat 
goverainent, Great Bntain hain support^ 
ed, fwith etpml gentleness and magmmi- 
fniny, what she so nobly gave ! What iis 
dieiie that -Canada ei^ys, which, onder 
Profridence (excepting die missicmary la* 
hours Ifom tbe iJntted States)^ she owes 
not to Great Britain ! And where is the 
principle, or wher'e the sentiment, which 
coald lead away from Great Britain her 
affections ? 

Witt it be said that principle exists in 
the fact, tbflit a large proportion of her 
iiifaabitfifnts ai« from the United States, 
and of consequence retain their native 
atitjpathfies ? This were arguing an effect 
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a> caufto fore^fB to its ppoductiott. 

were eiromn'scribing the udooa* 

* Jl iadependanoe of the Amerieaa^ 

^ropeaa bMrriem. Thn^vRere 4educ- 

ptom the theories and experience of 
one peoqple, a hct, ^hich every sentiment 
and the whole experieoce of aiK^ber peo- 
ple subirerted. 

The American of the United States is 
iiot confined by the narrower limits of 
fioropean associations and of European 
poUttet. In this, as in masy other parti* 
culai%, he sets the sanctions of the old 
vorld at defiance; and evinces at once, 
the evils resulting from this degwe 
of liberty, bordering upon lieentioiM^ 
nessy and the fatility, in some instanote, 
of mistaken ideas, stiH elsewhere held 
eacred. But in the particular under 
consideration, the fitate^s-man, (enthii!- 
siastieally attached to his country a^ he 
is in some respects,) knows nothing of 
the sentiment of British patriotism $ with 
aJI its train of sweet and geaerons afiec<- 
tions, it is, under siidi oircmnstaniees, Imt 
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from him ; reared amidst the habits^ «Dd 
accustomed to the principles of a more 
' erratic life, he resides in his native place, 
or naturalizes himself in another, with 
equal readiness; and, unlike the Euro- 
pean, he can at once become the attached 
and faithful subject of whatever foreign 
domination he may adopt. Hence, in 
the last war, the state-settlers in Upper 
Canada, were, in general, fully as loyal 
and as energetic as any other class of the 
people ; while some of the most notorious 
traitors were from amongst ourselves. 

Will it be said that that sentiment ex- 
ists in the corruptions of our common na^ 
ture, the fruits of which are, amongst 
others, ingratitude and rebellion ? That 
corruption, I reply, seldom acts without 
excitement, and never in wilful hostility to 
itself. And what could Canada gain by in*' 
gratitude and rebellion ? What, but de- 
fencelessnesM (oh wretched gain) against a 
rival neighbour, which threatens to en- 
golph her ! What but the risk of chang- 
ing the government which now blesses 
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her, for one less excellent ! What bat the 
<^ressive burden of a civil and militacijr 
establishment, of which she has now so^ 
small a share ! what but the weight of 
taxes, of which yet she is totally ignorant ! 

No ! all her affections ;* all her inte- 
rests, considered in connexion with 
those affections, bind her to Great Bri- 
tain. Her generous and her selfish 
principles equally corroborate the tie. 
I say her interests considered in coa- 
nexion with her affections ; because^ 
could we disconnect them; could we 
(what I am persuaded is impossible), at- 
tach her to the United States, as she is 
to her own land, then, there appears 
much reason for believing that her falling 
nnder the power of the States would acce- 
lerate her prosperity, for we every where 
behold a mournful and portentous contrast 
between their progress and ours ! Oh, 
what shall awaken us from our torpor ? 

Do we dread the independence which 
doubtlessly will result when strength and 

k6 
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flMpefitjf In- the eotiMBon ootme of "da- 
ttm, lAftH have matHMcl «to priiictplai'? 
"^Belnild, oar choice this day, it 

To nouri^ oar •narslini^, while we 
WMt that selfish and siarigh drMd wUh 
-Ae contempt which it dcMrveii ; and to 
^ieek to qnalify her for defending^ herself, 
whether in conjunction with ui, or without 
us ; and to take that hold upon her atfee- 
fions which a difvinterested and active 
magnanimfty alone can raise or sopport ; 
and still to bind her to oar side by kind- 
mess ; and to g^in from her judgment and 
from her gratitude, a more noble, and a 
wore permanent union of interests, and^ 
views, than ten •fhoosand politicians could 
•e^rer produce ^-^ 

Or, When %he flame of discord shall 
again revd iti the mutual pride and -into- 
lerttuce of <}reat Britain and the (Jnifed 
iStates (ahd UVvftA^ and prayerftiHy to 
be deprecated as is the prospect, jret can 
we not tifaroilfl it ^ra the anxious Ibre- 
lN>dings df our souk !) to beMiA 'h«r 
1 



softtter^ cottttfet, 4dbe abodes of ^owft! 
and ber fieldi^ tke theatre of blood! and 
her weakness exhainrting the strength :af 
her mpine and distant fi*iend -, and her 
prosperity laid in roins ; or» perhaps her 
sceplve torn fpom the hands, which de- 
clined (while it yet was tiine), BAopting 
the beneiieent measures {then amply 
within^ Hheir reach) for warding o£P a ea^ 
taslropbe, as agonising to Canada, as 
it wonbi be disgraceful to Oreat Bri- 
tain! 

The interests of Cng^nd, as well as 
her magnanimity, require ^e actvfe, 
confinaatite of hw fostering ^lare* I shall 
not take opcm myself to point out the 
magnitade (which in detail 1 know not^ 
but) wlnck is abundantly acknowledged, 
of the coosBMreial advantages which Ike 
.Canadas present to Jber. But, (startling, 
4md koauliatmg, and >ino«nifi}A as is:tlia 
prospect) I wtoMt blind myadlf^ ^nor 
would I wMi'miy country ^ be blind to 
the impending foi^t if that iiotive aid bQ 
withheld. Say you, that my. selfish in- 
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terestft (becaoie I am a settler in Canada, 
'and of coMequence, my temporal concerns 
inust flourish, or languish, in proportion 
to the improvement or depression of that 
country) warp me to that idea, or ani- 
mate me to what you may call this de- 
clamation ? It may be so, I reply, tbongh 
I am not aware of it. If it be, (beyond 
that fair and lawful degree, in which, as 
{.members of society, our private Hite«> 
rests are. ever inseparably connected with 
the public good) it will prove my ba8&- 
}.ness; and well shall I merit all your 
scorn. But, oh, pass away from me. — 
I What ami, that I should arrest yon? 
f Cast your eye over the history of man : 
contemplate the circumstances^ so broad 
and so obvious before you in America ; 
and, however'you may censure or despise 
.me, consider while it is not yet too late, 
what those measures are, which your own 
.real interests, and your own true honor, 
and the happiness of a dawning state 
which is dependant upon you, in fact re- 
quire! 
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Will you^ through fear of an aVent 
which yoa cannot finally avoid, in which 
magnanimity and wisdom would rejoice, 
and which selfishness and folly only would 
deplore^ will you give up one who loves 
you, and who, in that event also, if you 
prevent it not, would love you still — will 
you give her up to a rival at whom she 
shudders ? — or will yon still be to her a 
fostering mother ? " Will you cherish still 
the afiectionate devotion which she bears 
to you, nor hold back the arm of your be- 
neficence, on which she hangs, because, 
eventually, you can expect in her only a 
friend, not a subject ? — or is the bond of 
gratitude and of friendship less dear to 
you than that of dependance ?— or would 
you rather be submitted to than loved ? 

You may leave her ; and in such case 
she may^ not improbably, fall : but surely 
one of her regrets will be, that in her Ml 
disgrace and evil to 'you were 'blended : 
and while her afiections are thwarted, 
and her sympathies diilted, her secret 
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sigh will be, over the heart of love, once 
generous and powerfal, which, when ste 
was helpless, nurtured her, but which -Is 
now torn from her for ever. 

Or, nnsiinken by the abendonroent, ^ali^ 
shall grow with an energy of which yon 
could not deprive her, and which you 
would not aid, till her own power arise 
around her (under that Almighty sway to 
whicfi all things are subject in heaven, 
and on earth, and in hell) a tower, capa- 
ble of defying the boasts and the ambi- 
tions fsli her enemiies. Then, if generous 
and grateful, still with tenderness would 
die remember thee ; then would Ae vigour 
of her youth arise, as a new bulwark, to 
shield thee from the face of thine ene- 
mies. 

But, alas ! ask thine own heart what 

4iop0 there exists in such a nature as that 
of which it is a participator ; what h«pe 
such a nature affords, of fruit so 'lovely, 
yet so foreign to all its tendencies. There 
is ao such hope: individfials D»i|fht, in- 
deed, produoe those fruits; but nations 
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never flhalU until the kingdom of '4be 
MtssikhisJiiaUy esttUished l-^-^NeJ ' On 
the tide of the world, Canada woald then 
rise^ another straggler after empire, but 
separate from thee; and she i¥ould pre- 
eent, like every preceding state, a new 
chaos of selfishness, and pride, and cu- 
pidity, occasionally adorned, perhaps, with 
rsndom gleams :of beauty and of gran- 
denr, such as those, which in meteor 
splendor, jhoot athwart thy brow ! ' 

Yon have been generous, and Canada 
loves you : but no excellence can be sta- 
tioiiary : it must aWays be progressrne. 
The performance of one «ct of duty or^of 
kindness lentaib new duties and new kind* 
nesse& Such, oh Britain ! is the relfk- 
tiott in whidi Canada steads to yoal 
Your happiness and hers, your affieotions 
«ao4 hMB, :y4Kir j^iaciplea and hei^ your in* 
terestsiind hers, are thesame : and it •de- 
pends upon yoli cbiefty t under Providence, 
U> perfietnate tbe^miout or to lay Ihe foun* 
d«tioB of its disaohtieil. Wisdom promises 
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the first ; policy portends the latter. Oh 
lliteit yoar choice may be directed by «v^k-> 
dotn'l 

IIL 
The throwing open to settlement, if 
possible by just and lawful meaiM^ 
of the deeded lands. 
Here I am aware that I am treading 
upon delicate ground, and I foresee the 
mass of proud and selfish feelings which 
are ready to spurn at me ! But let them 
rise ! I am ready to meet them^ without 
acrimony and without apprehension. I 
profess my object to be the public good, 
as far as is consistent with private justice ; 
and most heartily do I desire that, in so 
far as my opinions have not a direct ten* 
dency to that end, they may be rendered 
nugatory. 

The nature of these deeded lands, I 
have endeavoured fairly to elucidate in 
pages 177, 8, 9. Like rocks in the ocean, 
they glare in the forest, unproductive 
themselves, and a beacon of evil ^to those 
who approach them. A recent measure - 
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of the proviDcial goverainent, a mea&are 
which had been previously quelled, though 
loudly demanded for years, has obviated 
part of the evil ; but much remains to be 
.done. By that measure they are de- 
prived of the absurd and ruinous exemp- 
tion from equal assessment with the sur- 
rounding appropriated lands, with which 
prior authorities had disgraced them, and 
are now subject, in consequence, to their 
share of the public rates. Small recom- 
pense for the desolation which they still 
cherish ! 

Here, some observations appear neces- 
sary. 

One of the most valuable properties iu 
an individual, or in a government, is an 
unswerving fidelity to every serious en- 
gagement : and where any principle 
whatever is admitted as sanctioning a 
departure from that fidelity, so wide and 
so ruinous a gate is opened for the intro- 
duction of lawless and selfish measures, 
that, generally speaking, it is better to ad« 



here blindlj to th«t fidelity, than 16 sanc- 
tion any departure from it. Yet, it is 
e^Qally evident, that a boundary niiist 
extflt to this conclusion. Every w^ 
organized state, must have a final reirofk 
for the correction of errors, and the m- 
trodttction of improvements. Else vtce 
'and folly, onee established, vrere perpe- 
toal'; and the principal care of gfovem* 
ment would be, to guard with a jealom 
and domineering arm, the chaos of good 
and evil which it found existing ; not, in 
every event, to watch over the public in- 
terests, and to adapt its energies, with 
wisdom, to the ever-varying emergencies 
of the buthan state. 

In the just medium between these two 
things, exists the perfection of political 
excellence : , a sacred and unswerving* 
fidelity to every serious engagement; 
blended with an active, expansive, and 
disinterested wisdom, ever adapting itself 
for the ptiblic good, to passing emergen^^ 
cies ; and prepared to meet with a mag- 
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the yiciamtades pf {Miblic affieiii^* 

T^ pursie this system wiih effect^ the 
public authorities must be wise aod dis- 
ioterested. Obstinacy and fickleiie^s 
must be ^uajly far from tbeai, Tlungs 
oBce established must not be muliidij^ ad- 
liered feo^. because established; neither 
|4ausible innovations hastily or imma^ 
twr^y admitted) because plausible. The 
j^uUic happiiiess and edification must dis- 
tinctly be the ^reat ruling principle j; and 
^18 great princij^ must be pursued with 
such a gravity* and decorum, and delibe- 
Mtion, aa shall guard it (as far as, under 
Providence, human measures may guard 
human events) from OfiTor or abuse. 
, Now, to adapt itbis reasoning to our 
present purpose^ I would say, that I see 
ii9i )Cauae»^ why, if just and lawful means 
can be found (but in tio otfauer case) the 
deeded lands, should mot be thrown open 
te^ settlement: and that if such means 
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ekist, it » completely within the sphere 
of the governmeDt to adopt them. 

Landed freehold property, I am aware, 
is one of the most intangible that exbts ; 
and 1 am most decidedly of opinion, that 
nothing bat the most palpable justice and 
good faith, should ever attempt to inter- 
fere with it. Bat, in the present case, it 
may be, that both justice and good faith^ 
may distinctly sanction that interference. 
And if so, to be deterred from proceeding*, 
by the querulous or selfish disappoint-^ 
ments which would arise, or by any other 
priuciple, not a paramount dictate of the 
public good, would be yielding that gfood, 
to monopolizing, false, and destructive 
interests and principles. 

IV. 
The diminution of the reserves. 

This is an important subject, and merits 
a proportionate attention. 

The whole country (in proportion as it 
has been purchased from the Indians) be^ 
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came; the property of the - parent state* ; 
and in one sense, it was entirely at their 
option, to settle it, or not to settle it. 
They chose to settle it ; and in the'satne 
sense, it was as distinctly at their option, 
to give and to reserve, what portions they 
pleased. In this light, no man has a 
right to cavil at the reserves which exist ; 
and it is not in this light, that 1 lament 
them. , ,'■'.■ \- 

But other relations eitist betweien a free 
people and a parental government j and 
it is perfectly consistent with all the «iu 
fectionate and dnteons feelings demandecL 
by thos^relatioos^maserionsand respiM- 
iiil manner, to deplore what we ape per-' 
snadedis ievil, and to- wish by' every loyal 
and lawfel means in'':ifclr:, power, to con- 
dace, to their correction. . . : • 

: The reserves,' to- thieir present extent, 
appear to me-evil, in a trifold sense. 

1st. ■' As CDiidiicing, with the great mass 
of the deeded >tniet8^ to impede, the im* 
provement of the* country. > 
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ing in its own magnificence and strengdi, 
scatter around it intolerance and scorn. 

Their support to the cause of christian* 
ity has been almost nothing, and is still 
trifling. Amidst a people, left by the aban- 
donment (to which they have been ex- 
posed) of the established church (for the 
small number of her ministers, and their 
contracted circuits, whatever their indivi- 
dual activity may be, have left them as 
nothing to the mass of the people) ; left, 
I say, by that abandonment, and excited, 
both by their circumstances and by their 
characters, to judge in matters of religion 
for themselves, those reserves are still ex- 
clusively appropriated to a single ritual : 
while, in the common course of thing's, 
before that ritual can be adequately dif.. 
fused, other forms and other principle 
must, in every probability, be adopted j 
and the ministry of the establishment, un- 
less they prove such men as, with some 
noble and extraordinary excicptions, no 
establishment hath ever yet produced, or 



can, without s new era in fcMMnf^iiiilinr#, 
erer prodoofr, mU be left to re^el in tMr 
seciriftr iiktependaBee, drawlhigf' oiwr the 
sacred duties of their fanetions, ftiM of 
the tittleness of their teiiq[)era( imporC^ 
aace, deroiirtn^ the ffeecev set fe^img 
the floek, and eofiTertnij^ 6od*8 homdi^hl 
into a lordly and a groveling^ hend of seev- 
for men and of seeular measarev. Tthmet 
ngBin may darkness and mtoleranee flare 
apon every opinion which dteres to 6hh 
sent from their dogmas. The wordP of 
Crod may again be bowed down W Hie 
mfattibimy of human interpfcftationa, and 
a new contest arise between spirhoid 
bondage and sptritnat freedom ! 

The eUpmence of all ages arems MIf 
ta erimfe, Itiafe teiapond audMirity and 
temporal weajjhargy in generaA, deeidedly 
onfimorable to spifitantl mmdednesa; 
and whi^wer church departs from Aa 
landencyv >» its vital afod gemrntiY ah* 
jecty ta produce that mind, departs, in Aa 
soma degree^ fpom- the vptvit al Chrisl. 
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That character, indeed, can neither be 
ptodaced nor preserved by human means ; 
it will therefore languish, whatever exter- 
nals men may assume : but there is an 
evident and a wide distinction between 
things which corrupt, and those which 
are corrupted. The former are in them- 
aelves evil, and to themselves a disgrace. 
The latter may in themselves be blame- 
less, but are disgraced extrinsically. Iq. 
Vesting the priesthood with wealth and 
power, where the object was to make of 
the church a political engine, would be 
consistent with that purpose : but, under 
the light of Divine Revelation, it is like en- 
deavouring to amalgamate God and mam- 
mon. Thus we find, in a church so 
formed, that a person may be an excel- 
lent bishop, though he displays no more 
care for souls, than doth his coachman, 
or any other vassal of the wealth and 
pomp which engulph him ; while in the 
latter, that is, in a church of Christ, a 
bishop mast be « blameless, ▼igilant, so. 
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** ber, modest, given to hospitality^ apt to 
^V.teach.; not given to wine, not greedy of 
*^ filthy lucre, but patient,^ not covetous; 
^* having a good report of them that are 
'^without/'. &c. &c.; or, at least, die 
ruling influences of his church must have 
a direct and obvious tendency to make 
himiso* 

But I have already, perhaps, said too 
much on this subject ; and shall here con- 
elude, with the earnest hope, that He, 
^ith whom alone is wisdom, and whose 
cause of love this is, shall perpetuate or 
annul this provision . according to His* 
gracious pleasure ; and in every * event, 
and uader whatever form or forms, cause 
the holy and happy faith of Jesus to flon^ 
risK. 

• .3d. .That these reserves present a * 
tempting lure to the pride and cupidity 
of our neighbours, I am persuaded. It is 
not an idea originating with me, or mi- 

contemplated by them. It opens aa aw* - 

ful prospect that I deplore. 

1-2 
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Tke Boatbem and weHtern parte of the 
United States are represented to me as 
Ikdemmg witK a lawless and predatory 
alassof people. Their desires and their 
habits breathe war. May not the time 
anivep when, imder some pubHe sanction, 
theoo hofdes may be turned out, stimulated 
by the lure of the Canadian reserves > 
Vhe AmerifMis Qf th^ United States are 
a efrifKved people, and no doubt wouM 
laaprot private pioperty. But here, it 
light h* said, are raiUions of aeres of 
fiftilo kuH^y in a elinate superior to yoor 
MW, the praporty o^ the pubKc. ¥o&r 
^httdken,^ yoap frie»ds, need new est«-r. 
IMvihm^ts; Go ; your numbers are snf^ 
fiaia afc fo» tho e»torp««a!: conquer, and* 
possess them. 

Th* cqusa^^nont stnigff le, no doubt, 
Ha rfj be awful; a^d these herd w might, 
paiAapi^ b* MpalM : ba^ tho lure wouM 
vamaitt ;. and wha^ witt QjOt man attempt, 
whan^ hm K«tt»^ou» passions are excited 
by prospects capabb of inAmiBg' them f 
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Tke improyement cf the nternal smr 
vigation, 
.Thn I look upon as of e^ceediog ira^ 
portance, and mm of apiQion that it might 
be supplied by means idmilar to those to 
which I have alluded^ but which I havw 
not presumed to endeavour to develfipe^ 
under the second of these beadsw Desti;^ 
tute of the information which would war- 
rant any decided assertion on those mea- 
sures, I yet judge them so practicable^ 
that I have little doubt of the existing, 
possibility of thereby . accelerating the 
progress of the province by twenty years 
at least J and I shall grieve, if the discus^ 
. sion which they appear to roe to deserve^ 
be not offered and granted to them. 

VI. 
The immediate provision of a really 
pious and zealous clergy, of what- 
ever Protestant denomination or 
denominations. 
Under this head. I wish it to be dis- 
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tinctly understood and remembered^ that 
whatever differences of rank or order may 
be, and are, essential to the constitutioQ 
of society in other respectSi in this I don- 
template the great mass of the people as 
devoid, in the sight of God, of every dis*^ 
tinction; as presenting a mnltitilde of 
sonls, for each of which, in a general 
sense, Christ ^equally died; that the pre- 
sumptions of one class, or of another, are 
equally out of the question ; and that the 
business is not, shall we defer to this, or 
that, but shall we, setting aside all party 
distinctions and all selfish policies, and 
every interfering claim (whatever plausi- 
bility in other respects may grace them^, 
shall we above all other interests hold most 
sacred, because God holds most sacred, 
the most universal redemption obtainable 
of all U is creatures. 

In this light, if any particular class say, 
*^ Am I not distinguished, and have I not 
** laboured, and do I not strive ?" I wish 
not, I reply, to deny your distinction, or 
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to depreciate your labours. Where I 
have seen, I can admire and love them, as 
far as they .have appeared to me consist- 
ent with the glory of God, and the rescuie 
of sinfiers : but the question (to which we 
mus« perpetually recur), is, how far have 
your distinctions and your labours applied 
to the great mass of souls ? What is the 
proportion of the whole to which they 
have extended? Not the mere political 
inquiry, how far have you (as your ruling 
object) conduced to the elevation of a 
sect, or to the establishment of a partico^ 
lar ritual ? 

The denomination, in my opinion, is a 
matter of very little importance. The 
great requisites are genuine piety and 
zeal. 

I have said Protestant, because I am 
persuaded, that although some of the 
most nobly pious and zealous characters 
have doubtlessly existed, and do exist, 
amongst the Roman Catholics, yet it is 
only by an aberration from the essentiaUy 
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fluperstitious and slavish principles of their 
sect, that tbey have been, or are so; 
whereas, Protestants are only otherwiae 
when they depart from theirs. 

Under the title of Protestants in thb 
Chriatiao sense, I must be understood to 
iodiide those ool j who acknowledge, aa 
the great groundworks of their faith, the 
divioitj of Christ, the tri-une character of 
tbe Godhead, and the Holy Seriptares, aa 
the only ultinnate test of all raligioos and 
moral truth and knowledge. Others may 
call themselves Protestants and Chria« 
tians ; but they are Protestants only in m. 
sense of their own; ae any man who 
asferts a dissenting opinion of any kindp 
may call himself, or be called a Proteat* 
ant : and they are Christians in no sense 
at all, without shrouding all languagre 
with indistinotioQ. They may be Deists^ 
or Socinians, or Mahomedi^ns, or idola** 
tersi &c. &c* j and as such may evince, io 
a natural senae, many amiable and noble- 
quidi|ies« Whi^ver they may^ b^ in the 



si^bt of O^d/attipiifrt tbdr feljow wonmp^ 
they may bear away the j^loi (with, pMr- 
haps, few exceptioDN)^ of geiillene8§» and 
dij$interestedn«8d| and nagiiBiiiiAity : and 
while we view tkMa in this relation onljTi, 
we may be ready to glory in the ttcel- 
lence which they display. But. to the 
unspeakably more aacr^d^ and noblei and 
beauteoijis . tiUe of Chri.stiaot even tbe(le 
can have no claim* Let them depart from 
it : It 18 beyond their sphere : its spirit 
mourns over the defects of their loveli- 
ne%s« 

. lam aware that a provision of the kind 
which I desire, requires ^a^ certain compass 
of means. But I know, for I have a)i 
existing, and a notorious fact betbre me, 
that even small means may go far, Wheil^ 
tliere is not wanting a Will to itpply and 
to prosecute th^m. The compariioa 
which I draw may be held to be iovi-> 
dious ; but it is not meant by va^ to be s6. 
By birth, and by all thd ttoder a^^ociA* 
tioDs of youth (t() which my soul it alivtf) 

1-6 
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a member of the established charch, and 
ftiU her friend, as much as her compa- 
rative exceUence (in its capacity of at- 
testing itself to my understanding^ will 
allow me ; and, oh ! what individual and 
particular exceUence, not to be surpassed, 
doth my soul rejoice to acknowledge in 
ber : yet, on subjects of this nature, as a 
human being, I claim, and as a Canadian 
British subject I assert, a right to judge 
freely for myself. I call upon that church, 
if she or her members condemn me, to 
meet me with the candour, without which 
her faith or my faith is but a deceitful 
name. I call upon her to review with 
impartiality, as having a chief eye to the 
glory of God, and not to her own glory 
ID the review, the simple, and serious, 
and unaffected fact, which I am about to 
offer; and if she find that the palm of 
excellence (I mean the palm of excel- 
lence in serving others, not in gracing 
herself), hath been carried off from her 
by strangers, with means and opportdni- 



^ 
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ties of g^od fnr Iciss than hers ; I call 
dpon her to j|oin with me in returoing 
thanks to that infinitely great and g\o^ 
rious Power, who worketh with what in- 
struments he pleaseth, who bringeth to 
nothing the wisdom of the wise, and who, 
often omitting the great, and the learned, 
and the noble, reareth His own little flock 
with living streams from the wilderness--* 
streams despised and unsought by loftier < 
men, but jewels in the Redeemer's king- 
dom. Let her unite with me in humbling 
herself with gratitude, that still the woriL 
of our Lord and our Master hath been 
going on, even where we'' have slum- 
bered; and in turning to prayer, that we 
also may henceforward be rendered moie 
fruitful. 

The American Methodist church of the 
United States ; a society without public 
funds ; without any public constituted 
authorities; the members of a state 
severed from us by the remainders : of 
civil wraths, and by mutual intolerancei 



V* 



nd eiiKil«tioD» and pride^ hatb been tbe 

eUef (by bo meaiis the only) BoediiiiD^ 

Qii^er God (particularly to the westward) 

of foiteriDg in our districts the spirit of 

the Gospel. There, under the labours 

af their missionary ministers, the Saviour 

hath been made-known, with various suc« 

eess. Love has often assumed the- place 

of hatred ; candour, of intolerance f koli- 

ness^ of profligacy ; and order, sobriety, 

and peace» of confusion, aiid drunkenness, 

and brawls. Many false professors of 

eourse have arisen, and many selfish 

.preachers perhaps appeared. But where 

iSt or ever bath been tbe human agency 

in any thing excellent, which hath been 

or is devoid 6f false professors, and free 

from selfish authorities? Or, where is 

the wisdom, or where is the charity 

of reviling the undeniable promoters, 

amongst a scattered and much abandoned 

people, of the knowledge and the ways 

of Qodf because falsehood, and selfishness, 

and hypocrisy, have marred their efierts 
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of troth and lave, and preserved for Satan 
the prey, which their souls longed, and 
their lit es struggled to rescue ? 

I shall be called, perhaps, while I 
speak thus, a Methodist and a Yankee, 
two titles intended to convey opprobrium; 
but opprobrious to those only, who use 
them with that intention. I honor them 
both in their true meanings, and am 
happy to record my little testimony to 
their tralue. The former, I am persuaded, 
'on the, to me, undeniable testimony of 
my own senses, have been, and are, 
amongst the most faithful . and successful 
of all the labourers in God^s vineyard. 
And the latter, meaning thereby (what 
are properly meant thereby) the inha- 
bitants of the north-eastern states of the 
United States of America, are, I am 
satisfied from information which I cannot 
doubt, in every thing which givea'feal 
dignity to the human character, one of 
the first peopie on earth. Nor shall .1 
here wait to avert the senseless taunt of 
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hypocrisy, which by ignorance or envy, 
is ever flang at them ! 

Fallen man aims at excellence because 
it is lovely, and because he still retains 
some faint vestiges of his primeval dignity ; 
bat he aims at it blindly, and he loves 
baseness because he is fallen. Delighting* 
naturally in what is vile, he still would 
array himself with the appearances of 
what is beauteous; and hence we find, 
that in proportion as a thing is really ad- 
mirable and noble, there are ^the more 
imitators ; but alas, we hence also find, 
that as the difficulty is increased, so the 
sucqess of imitation is diminished, and 
the herd have but a name to live, while 
they are dead. So are nations called 
Christian ; while, to scan them in the 
Ck)spel light ; to bring them to the test of 
their standard; and to seek where, and 
where are the distinguishing traces which 
raise them above the world, and through 
Christ, are purifying them, a peculiar 
people ' zealous . of good works, is but a 
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refutatioa of their claims, and a stain in 
the heart of all their presumptions. 

I am not a Methodist or a Yankee, 
though I can rejoice in acknowledging 
and in admiring, what is really es^cellent 
in them. The former I am not, because, 
as already mentioned, I decidedly dissent 
from several of their principles ; and the 
latter * I am not, because political ties 
bind me to another people, and because 
in being a subject of those ties, my under- 
standing and my heart, are equally gra- 
tified. The intolerant, contracted, and 
boasting spirit, which, without loving its 
own ; or at least, without bearing towards 
its own, any of the genuine and insepa- 
rable fruits of love, such as tenderness, 
and gentleness, and sweetness, and pa- 
tience, and truth, — can, with equal hypo- 
crisy and impudence (an hypocrisy which 
betrays itself perhaps as much as it seeks 
to deceive others) endeavour to arrogate 
perfection before the world, to that, 
which it practically insults and wrongs, 
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is equally loathsome and coutemptible ; 
and it needs all the milk of Christian 
charity to rescue it from the execration 
which it deserves ; and those who meet 
and who contemplate it, require a doubly 
armour of Christian humility and for- 
bearance, to restrain the indignant vio* 
lence of their own natureSf and to pre- 
serve them from being confounded l^j 
that violence, in the vortex of the baMi- 
ness which they detest. They require to 
be taught by a spirit above their own^ 
that it is sin, not the sinner which de^ 
mands hatred, and that still their hearty 
should be open in prayer and in compasr 
sion towards the latter, while the former 
only has their distinct and unqualified ab. 
horrence. 

In my own country I find, as I else^ 
where find, human nature, a spiritual 
waste. The rays of beauty and of ligh^ 
vvhich adorn it, treinble amidst the suit* 
rounding darkness; and I mourn, tha(. 
what I admire and love, so little values 
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and so little prnvaeis its o^n hap^OMi. 
But let me look ^bftMtd over the worlds 
and tumn my eyes agaia to Britftin, aiid 
diurk as u }ier atmospliere witk ^polluted 
mercies and ^vitll privileged abused^ the 
tM>iitraat coverd h^r with lights tad thbte 
treiqahling rays start into beitms of splen- 
dour, I still catch, with joy, the feebler 
beaois of ^her countries, aad adore tbe 
same Beneficence, which alone gives each 
to shine ; biit the ties of nature aro 
strengthened round my soul by the comn 
pnrison; and while it shudders at hef 
fbUied and her crimes (which it is love 
to display^ not to ckiak; for white still 
blind to their existence, we cannot hope 
for their removal )« Oh, how truly dolk 
it adopt the sweet poet's v^rds^ ^ Brttain* 
<' with all thy faalts, I love thee still/* 

But if the American Methodist churdb 
be such as I have represented it ; poor 
in this tirorld's goods, and destitute of this 
world's power ; and if it have, potwith* 
standing' such disMvutageii made those 
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exertidoSt and those exertions are now 
bearing* the fruits, which 1 have assertedi 
who shall tell me, that Britain, that mv 
own country, energetic and indefatigable 
as she is, and having in her bosom a vast 
and wealthy hierarchy, and possessing in 
Canada peculiar privileges and peculiar 
advantages for every effort, whether of 
policy or of love, who will tell me, that 
she might not have done more ? Or, if 
she have not done more, who that loves 
her, will endeavour to cloak on her face 
the stain ? No ! love ; not with taunting^ . 
but with tenderness ; not to offend and 
ihritate, but to correct and awaken } not 
for the purpose of reproach, but of im- 
provementy will unite with the respectful- 
ness and the seriousness of duty, in reveaU 
ing ihe hideousness of that stain, and in 
labouring or in praying for its effacement : 
and in urging, not the contentious strife 
of emulation, but the cordial Christian 
strife of love, for future usefulness to the 
glory of God, in diffusing the Gospel of 
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Christ, for the silvation of sinners. Theo, 
in His vineyard, and on the great road 
which leads through time to eternity, 
casting aside all the petty distinctions of 
nations which have a different rangfe, and 
the bickerings and strifes ofhaman gall, 
which flourish only in a lower atmo- 
sphere ; then shall Christians unite, not- 
withstanding the separating limits of the 
Atlantic, and of the lakes, and of discor- 
daht appellations, in the glorious work of 
their Common Master, the Redeemer; 
the heroes of salvation, not of destruction ; 
the sokKersr of the spirit of Christ, not of 
the pride,' and folly, and intolerance of 
man. 

I have prefaced these observations by 
saying, that the denomination of really 
pious and zealous dergy (provided they 
be Protestants), is, in my opinion, a matter 
of very inferior importance. 

On this subject, without wishing (as 
far as I can judge of myself in the sight 
of Gh>d)to detract from the scriptural 
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claims of the established church, (with its 
political presumptions I here have notbiny 
to do) to those who think there cab be 119 
preservation of Christianity without syql^ 
an establishment, what can I si^ ? Sueh. 
is their opinion, and I can believe it €<hi«^ 
scientious ; and as a matter of conscieocii, 
I can respect it. But for myself, I have 
no such idea ; and I am persuaded^ that 
while all suitable means, are undeniab^ 
a matter of duty (and desirable as a na^ 
tional creed may be), still the work of 
Ctod is not confined to any one particular 
class of those means, and is as iiidepe%; 
dent of all those meano, as Ue himself iir. 
We need the preaching of the Gospel 
of Christ in Canada. We need humble, 
and zealous, and spiritual ministers. We 
need a heraldry that shall teach us we 
are sinners, and shall lead us to our res- 
cue; not an accomplished set of meii^ 

• 

(though when accomplishments interfere 
not with blotter things, we hold them 
highly desirable), elated, perhaps^ with. 
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their accjotrements ; and who, instead of 
devoting themselTes to raise us to a hea<< 
venly tone of thought, and of conversa- 
tion, and of manners, shall shefv that they 
themselves are of our own standard ; and 
as proudly and as carelessly as oorselves 
shall walk on with us, in the broad road 
of nature, which teadeth (we know who 
sayeth so) to perdition. These, in my 
opinion, are our wants. Our sou!s thirst 
for their supply, tottering meanwhi!e 
upon the awfel brink of eternity. — 
Throctgh* Whatever means it may please 
the Lord to Airntsh us, we shall have 
eause to gforify His holy name. But great 
were our reason for mourning, were we 
still left destitute, because the messengers, 
to sinners buA as we are, of the wonders 
of redeeming^ love, cannot, perhaps, be 
immediately sent to as, arrayed with 
insignia, which, m individual instances^ 
certainly oonsisl with, but, in general, 
distinctly appear perfect^ non-essential 
to, fiHs spiritofil worship. Or, if there be 
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a spirit which opposes our being so sap* 
plied, in what light must we regard that 
spirit ? Must it not be as an enemy to the 
cross of Christ ; and as too much taken 
up. with its own policies to care for our 
souls ; or, as valuing our souls less than 
those policies ? 

Alas ! he who knows and feels himself 
a ruined sinner, and whose very soul cries 
out, ** Who, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?'^ Who fe^s himself 
destitute and alone, on the broad road of 
time, which leadeth through this world's 
*^ great and terrible wilderness^" to a hap- 
py or a miserable eternity ! and who is 
aware, that at any unforeseen moment,, 
he may be hurled from this fair scene of 
his Maker's goodness, into night and eter- 
nal death and woe r— he alone can appreci- 
ate his want of a guide, of a help meet for 
his condition. He alone, through grace, 
knoweth and can feel, the instant neces-. 
sity and the preciousness of a Saviour, or 
can view without reviling (in the full ex- 
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tent of its comparative nothingness) the 
insect wisdom of man. A wisdom, 
bounded as it is, which cannot even trust 
the word ,of God alone : but must fasten 
upon, . ia order to secure it, some of its 
own boasting appendages* He alone can 
mourn over the evil with the heart of a 
brother, and with all the awakened sym- 
pathies. of a fellow-sinner, pcay for its re- 
moval. He alone, amidst the flame of his 
^oul, can remember his own vileness; 
nor dare, while all the darknesses, and 
Gorrnptions, and bitternesses of his own 
heart, and the boundless love and pa* 
tience pf God, and the long-suffering, and 
tenderness of Calvary are before him, to 
offer a railing accusation, or to admit a 
railing thought, against other sinners^ for 
whose rescue, as for bis, the precious 
blood of Christ was shed. 

Oh, that men could remember that 
« God is love." 

VII. 

The iinprpvement of our system to- 
wards the Indians. 
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The Indians are objects of interestiitg^ 
and of painful compassion. Tli6y are tki^ 
dependant, and generous, and equitnUfc 
In their friendships they are ardent md 
sincere. They are capable of wondferfiil 
energy and of wonderftil perseverance: 
acute, active, and indefatigable. Bnt 
how mournful and how hideous is the re^ 
verse. They are hwless, afid capricious; 
and horribly cruel. They are cbangeaMii 
(not giddily so) in th^tr affections ; nnd 
are more terrible as enemies than valtra- 
ble as friends. They are crafty ; ''dark as 
'* the cloud and sudden as the whirlwind.*^ 
They are revengeful, with deadly nnA 
almost inextinguishable hatred. l%6y 
are averse to every truly beneficial toil 
which requires steadiness; dutt, stapid, 
inactive, and drowsy. Such appears to^ 
me, the strange and contradictory chaos 
of fheif characters. 

They have receded as a natural eon- 
sequence, before the progress of industry. 
The* habits of the hunter can never eojj^ 



with tb«9e 9i the mgncokorist; iPhe 
fermer must bland with tha laMer, or 
ratin* 

Af faboar afqpraaehes their forerts, nfn*^ 
tue wmuies to tiiem a sew «iiafraeklr. 
The wildtnMSs losen in their a(q[Mreciation 
its congenial wildness. The animab, on 
the destruction of which they depended, 
are driven awtfjr, or appropriated by other 
hattds. They meet a new clam of people, 
anmning over them a settled superiority, 
which they seem, while they seom still 
more the means, which alone, nnder Pro* 
tiiience, conMI arlsrt it. They are d&- 
ptived of their savage subsistence* They 
are too proud and too indolent to earn any 
otfaer^ which is less precarioas* They are 
hombkd ; and depart indigtiaatly lo re* 
meter wilds, where they may still sanntcT 
away thar lives in the extremes of energy 
and of indolence, which they love. Or, if 
they remain, they are >ea^sed to the 
drsadfiil €oatagio»ef li^or ; and finding 
iaita stimolat^congiMtr to Hieir tastes f 
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i a 8timiilus> now urging them to phrenzy, 

] now plunging^ them into torpor (and 

pbrenzy and torpor alone seem capable of 
satisfying them) they sink still fiirther 
and further, in that very degradation, 
which they ever continue in theory to 
spurn. 

Such is the natural progress of the 
hunter and of the agriculturist. The one 
boasts of a freedom, which is licentious-* 
ness ; the other submits to a drudgery,, 
which in a far better sense is freedom. 
In this particular, the latter has a de** 
cided superiority. But when we come' 
to compare their individual vices and 
virtues (I mean virtues in a merely natu* 
ral and moral sense) the hunter resumes 
his equality, or even sometimes surpasses- 
his competitor. If in more .cultivated 
life, there be less violiance, there is also- 
more baseness. The affections of the 
Indian; are more uncontrolled, but they 
are at the same time more generous ; and 
his profligacy ,(in these le^ioos) is never 



carried to that excess oC clandeatiQv^ 
treacherous, inteniplnrate, and 'peijored 
vileDess, which, not unfreqhently ; m^he 
most polished circles^ evades or defies aB 
law ; and tearing asunder with * eqaal 
daplicity^ and blended cowardice and 
boldness, the most sacred and- the most 
tender ties, revels 'in the : rnin .of 
what it was bonnd by the most sacred 
sanctions to protect^ and glories in die 
very depths of its own basenes^. 

iBfjtt in the scale of the world, the poor 
Indian- continues to sink. His generoufe 
qualities are disregravded, for they are of 
comparatively little value to ' himself or 
to- others; and it is what profits it, not 
what possesses anintrinsic but unprodoc^ 
tive beauty, that the world values. And 
unless some extra niFeans be interposed, 
he gradually fades from existence ; leav* 
ing a. passing record, only, of the mass 
of vices and of follies which deform, and 
of the incoherent and meteor ^irtoes^ 

M 2 
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wUoh shoot athwmrt the charaoter of mmn 
i» his vBCBltirated Mtive state. 
. ;8iieh has been the progress of the In* 
ffiaasiD the Caradai, It is not that the 
British {mHrincial goveroipeDt hath, en* 
^raached upon or wmngfed tbeai. This, 
I aas persuadedy not only hath ne?er Jbeeo 
the case ; bat on the contrary^ that thmt 
garremdient hath always been to theaa^ 'm 
a aodal and political seo8e» as far aa was 
in its power, truly magnanimoas and pn^ 
rental. Bat it is» that an adequate regiard 
for their soals hath not been blended 
with the temporal magnaniinHy toiriniAs 
them, of that government; that white 
men ha?e taken advantage of their 
frailties and of their vices, to acoomplieh 
their own selfish porposes^ rather than em^ 
deavoared to cherish their virtues^ apd 
laboured with disinterested affection f»r 
their improvement ; and that the natuM 
of tbe Indian itself, is an aJmoat insnp^* 
aUe barrier to his improvement*^ 
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qaiits akeratioA. ' i# , th i sg parttoahMM;: 
We te^Mto MDMMbcr mora; tlmi tjiey^ 
^■■m^j ani: immortal floids^ ciid '^thal ibif 
tiMDy ad for m (ia a g6p«ral mim) €9iml 
dUe4 Vb#ji damatidl from M % aMMionai^ 
•piirit; a MalforthenriBlernaly aa:)wcU aa 

attanlion : tm Ijipeip aiki^atioD aiid tai^oui 
mUAlMtuaik imfvofiemeiit ; as we^ as'to 
tiieir iHeraly aoimal supply with u.lvia 
goody raod a km osefal artiele%> vAUk 
aMftoqnDtly Aanpatad fay them, alaaM 
a» iooa' af dbt ai aa d . Wa reqoiiialaoi 
only to presarf a dieaa satiable ratMraa/of 
lAiid; but, with tiie skill of iastradanv 
aiayithe watckfidnesa of pawiitSy Mid ikm 
4eadiameiMi of friaads^ to aihiroikemi te 
Ike iaspfOToment of those fhnidK wuA. to 
heip-and^disthemiheireiafAJ's' ;" * . io 
As individoals; (that ^ in laor indi^Kidmd 
capacities) we raqaive to :veganl ^tbeiii 
QMra as hcathreai to covsidar witlK)'Citii- 
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passion and with kiialness, tbeir helpless- 
QM8' and. their simplbity ; to be patieni 
with their dolness; and in meeting* their 
'Yiceff to blend benetoleuce with decided 
Mpro^al. We require to remember that 
for jOnr conducts towards them, onr own 
souls shall be awfally responsible at the 
hair of God ; and, that if, for any temporal 
parpose; for any present gain'; for any 
worldly advantage or pleasure of our 
own, , we * ensnare their confidence, or 
foster their vices, or encourage their 
feUJes-; or, even fail to endeavour, (ac- 
cofdiBg-'toour.best knowledge and abi* 
Kty-)* lionestly and affectionately to con- 
duce to their edification and happiness;^^ 
w*- are, . to thcra, - the base, and bold^ 
and ] I skulking pandars of perdition; 
traitors to our own souls ; the agents of 
our own . infamy, however fortune or the 
world may cringe to our success; and 
the enemies of the cross of Christ, 
fcffhe' remaining remarks which I have 
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to offer, on the sabj^t of this interesting 
and unhappy peopie, seem more ap- 
propriate to an<)t^er faeail,(see 16th Sec- 
tion, Indians). 
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8BCT. XV. 

tke UMed Simia of Jmerktu 

On this Mibject (as well as on that off Ca- 
nadian a^cnlture in general, on which 
I do not attempt to treat}, I mgst r efer 
those who wish for more detailed informa- 
tion, to the recent work of Mr. C.F.Orece, 
of Montreal, lately published by J. Hard- 
ing, of St. JamesVstreet. But as a sketchy 
I may offer the annexed notices. 

Those ad?antages appear to me to 
come under the three following heada^ 
viz. : 

1st. Soil and climate. 

2d. Facilities of establishment: and^ 

Sd. Immediate and prospective adk 
vantages. 

I. Soil and climate. 

These two articles somewhat differ, and 



I mwi tlMTffoio treui tbrati mps^ftMfi 
Imt « f!wr obienfatiiiiis pniceda^ 

As Iliare addrttt myielf prindpaNy i^ 
the poorer cIms, the eutoni itatos, akuig 
tlie thorea of Ami Atlaskiey auHt be cooi- 
Mbrtd obi of the ^akmi. Botsessttt m 
9oma parlioolfini ^lUfia tlM BofopMo kiiif- 
dofDft)^ of a.ro^anflknt popuktioo^ t^jr 
squire rather to aend out oolonies than to 
rocoiTa oflBSgtaate.: Viia laqd tte^ is of 
jm inlsfior ^oscnptioa^ and the vatoa of ^it 
aro hkffh. Vkmm are law opoaiBga fq* 
tlioeaipbjiiiaDtoffltraogwa} ai|4tiioag)i 
there exists aaiiah . gononl beaev^ Ao m c m^ 
yot there is no fpeosfsl ^waImafc ft>r « dm^ 
tressed emigrant to expoft aay iSaimgi hni 
ai^acciniaHitMmof aiaery i» gdii^ thiliier. 
When I wrmA in LiYtrpool late Ih^ Mtn 
Yomhor (l$19)f temCWioda* I wmim 
JmmA Ihit nywandi 4f «W omigraniahad 
fotwiiod bufcjicfew daysbafoMlrpai NiBsr 

Y<>rk. '-:^^ 

The soil is genend^ hotter in tha oon« 

tml 9n^ mmlktm ilatf^4Mio osi tha shores 
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of the Atlantic* In some places, parti- 
cularly along the banks of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and other riverft in their coarse, 
it is at times destructively fertile. Aidctd 
by a brilliant sun, it sends np its plants 
with. a luxuriance that destroys ibenx) 
and the farmer mourns, amidst the tower* 
ing and reclining herbage, the ruin: of 
his hopes. But, generally speaking, it 
may be said, that both in Upper Canada 
and in the United States,.as you advance 
to the westward, the adventurer needs fear 
no. disappointment in the article «f soil. 
Millions of acres of land, not to be sur- 
passed, long to receive tind to eheri^ the 
hand of industry. 

. But soil is not the mily thing to be con- 
sid^redi climate is of still greater inciv 
portance; and. often do" we find the luxu- 
riance- of nature shedding faer flowers over 
sickness and> d^ath. Such i^ natural 
beauty ! How it blooms ! But, oh ! what 
a wonn is at its heart I 
.There are several particularities of cli^ 
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mate id the. Tart region to which my pre- 
sent lines relate ;^biit it is no part of iny 
present pnrpose to attempt to detail them. 
The broad, general characteristic is, that 
in proportion as yon remove to the weist- 
vmrdf ' the. warmth increases ; and * iii 
Western Canada assnmes a decidedly more 
salabrious character than it either has on 
the sea shores of the, same latitude in the 
United States^ or on the opposite shores of 
Lake Erie and the Detroit river, which 
there- separate their limits from ours. No 
competent research seems to have been 
made into the causes of this /act, nor 
diDes my information warrant my attemptn 
ing jto elucidate them ; bat it supplies a 
decided -cause of preieredce to Canada : 
?this preference extclnds itself further. 
'■ If we look to the southward and west- 
wcrd^ along the course of the gveat riveirs 
jinfe mentioned>f we find life pining be- 
neath the pvoducts of a teeming earth 
and a burning sky. The European, espe- 
cially the Britctof ooming-from the almost 



|Mpfto«l ooolBMft of hii own rauty 
iwia» iMigoialm biyiwih theo wr pomf efi ag 
twiperalmei uiA with the degraded teoe 
of filing orooiHk him* iooks for Imad- 
voDcent nt from the fwoaft of tlooetfy 
(wllioli {biUo w 0(wfiriL moBMNiik mgouMfe 
ton)) or, alMt ii9««» i» i».d, .bite 
Jus body ii cnmUiog hontith osoitMo 
bfijyood bile powcn^ he aooo eeoios ftom a 
iooitty tbot. kufht bio tenpim (oo winoh 
tngflB aaiik) to acorn^ . 

Tbo pufliciikr sbodoit of tbo Hftpor 

Cooadwjo ciiBMi^, I boifo obroady oi* 

tawpted to illuatratoi m StotkNn H. ) 4Hid 

.bfDo 1 sbiU only od4 HI nkfeiDii to4io 

conobifiiDg* Bomarfct'Of tbs abcwro poon* 

g«i^» tbot in GoDodo, Uhmv is b« da. 

yery. (I mean of ^soAfM in itt comnon 

mmejs Tboio» oo generally (oh, why ia 

Ibnotnufoiaany!) ehovriuuro^ tbopmor 

ofl onr oonptry is :gmeed by rtriktngp fimnL 

.liie dawbin f^em ao^tOMH os ho tonobiw 

-oqrsboroi. 

11. Focilitiot^ofoetdblisbniont v- 



Tbat^ «T9 ftwo-CDU. 1st. TbelioiUty 
^ getting 1(9 41m» pkiM : aad> SdlyyTbal 
of obtfuniog a Mktieoietit theM. 
' . Both a( tbata ar^ decidedly in iavoiir of 

. K To'ffl'to Ihe wetleni kinda of ttie 
states ^hich are now setUmgi Ibere are 
|«io fontea^opeiH ;i^is» oyerland fpom any 
sasqpfVt of the Uiuted States; and for 
this pwpose^ B^ltNoore, I sappose^ would 
W oi¥^ of tbe best ; or^ to take the roote 
throQgb Canada (as laid down in See^ 
tion i.)i op the Bu Lawrence and tbe 
X^ake^ ta Buiab» or to Plresqu'ile (aho 
eallfd Sne), oo^ Lake Srie» and tbcaiee 
•Ofvarland 'to tfio plaee diMiived^ Of tfaeae 
two, the latter wonld, in every caaoy be 
4ii im»t eoMModiona mA, tbe least ex- 
peoaiw : but tkeiv the difievence that re- 
mmm 1% iIm^ aC the «iooi«ait that in Cn- 
'Mda^ycMihinreharrii^ei^Bt the end of your 
jMvtaieyy or afr lattheslv have only a short 
Mil passage by water; if proceecU 
that western afeatea^ you have to 
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start on a neur jcyurney; ttibr^ perplesting 
and mor^ espeusWe;" perhapi, than tte 
whole which you have ^passed. 

8. In the nl^wly settlingp Matesy ' the 
land, which is public property, is wld ttt k 
moderate rate, *clnd liberal t^rms 6f {Pay- 
ment are given. - > , . 

In Canada (as already mentioned)/ the 
land is granted in freehold,* withont any 
price, and ciMrts nothing bnt the fees; and 
the proportion which the lowest price paid 
for land in the United States bears to -the 
fees paid in Canada, is about font io one. 
That is, the charge for land in the United 
States, when obtained at the most favoi^ 
able price,' is -fonr tim^s-as -gr^at as 4a 
Canada. •' 

In order to fecilitate (hii^ great object^ 
that is, the obtaining of laild without dif- 
^culty by!n6w settlens^tbe present HmM^ 
tenant»governor, Sif P^ Maitiand, wIiMb 
active and beneficieni attention is che^e^. 
fully devoted to: eveiy pur»oit^<>f public 
benefit, has constituted -brnd^boards ia 
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^very diiArict; and* these have eotborttj, 
iminediately to gifep to any s^ler, t>f 
whom they approve, one hundred acres 
of unappropriated land. ' ' ' ** 

• 3d. ][inniedkkte and prospective ^van- 
tag«s« ■ -- -'■'■>' ' "■■ ^ '■ ■> 

These, generally spe«lkin^, are the ad- 
vantages of remaining,' nnder ap^culiiarly 
happy branch of its g«hremment, nnit^ to 
our own country*;- and- without *enteritarg 
into the mutual revitings o^ sei&bo<rstings 
of parties; and without wishing toclimk. 
our general • folliies knd our ' genei^cCl 
crimes ) and without attempting* or ^ de-^ 
siring to' depreciatd the* 'fa$)r -cJnioM-df 
other p^elOpte, enougik rebhiiins, VdbfiCeiti^ 
in the British national cfia^^'ct^rytofllf 
this reflection wHh sweetm^,' to -'tafil- 
lions. ^ • "• ' --^ * ! ■ ' 

- The particular <idv^mts[ges,-air cdrhj)^ 
rison-^ith the United States,' afe; m thfe 
first place, a morfe fav6rabte commuhfciBi-' 
tion with the siea-^^ndeyenftusiny) a tiioir^' 
rapid progress of improvement. 



. \ 



Wbila Ctnada hu been biddtfi» or only 
been contemplated ander the wintry cba* 
racter of her eastern shorest the United 
States have been vaunted through the 
world (and in great measure justljr vaunt- 
ed), for the vast promise which they held 
out to emigration. But productive as 
this has been to them of wealth and powoff 
it lowers them in the view of the present 
€onpariiKM»« Mneh of what coirid be 
done> has been done for the Ignited States, 
Canada, on the other hand, remaina aU' 
most in a state of nature. Lfit them botk 
proceed henceforward in pr4^iiion t^ 
their capacities, as I trust tfae^ will do» 
and Canada^ for the nes^t fifty years ought 
to surpass the United States in her pro* 
gress, as much as she hath hitherto beeibi 
surpassed. Enterprise most flourishes 
(provided it be conducted with skill and 
perseveranee) where most remains to ba 
done; not where half its fruits have beeir 
thready reaped b^ its predcicessors. 
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SECT. XTI. 



General Remarks. 



Hebji I proceed to complete th» alMiU^ 
of thki mtere3tiiig aod unbappy poof4o* . : 
Within our more immediate bom^dar 
rie0f that, iir .betwi^p Lake Huroa aad 
Ibe^seai -the remaaata of tbem art acalf 
tered ia imall de<$ay^ig tribefi^ at dirtant 
^litervalp, uDcpaaeqtadi ; i|)4 of no pobli* 
imi^rt^ocet . ; J@^ I ahaM coni^ wywl^ 

. At ^t^ Hegi*} where the Caaadian aad 
.Amecicaii boundaries meet on the soutb? 
arn sboret of the St Lawrence, (or rathw 
of Lake . St. iFrwicia)^ tMre 10 a tribe 
and village of them, named /rem the j^ace 
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of their abode. They are orderly^ I be- 
lieve, and somewhat industrious ; bless- 
ings which they owe, tinder Providence^ 
to the zeal of the Roman Catholic Charcb ; 
and I am happy here to record a fact in 
favor of that Church, the general chai- 
racter of which I deplore. While Pro- 
testants have slumbered; while the 
wealthy and powerful church of our own 
establishment hath been ineirt ; while'tnitf* 
sioharies, reared and supported by Britifih 
piety and by British generosity, bav6 la*^ 
boured and died in other countries, tH'ife 
poor Indians of North America, a cast '^ 
savagre people, the most ihteresting, per* 
haps, in the world, have been left in tlie 
darkness and gall of our comirioii nalui*e • 
or abandoned to the efforts of il'lseVit; fron^ 
wliom we 'are separated, becalise we Bre 
persuaded they have perverted the trtifh 
of God, and changed his spiritual won 
ship into B service of 'superstition and xX 
idblatnr.' • - ' 
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• But why iflt this ? Why have wetha* 
deserted our red brethren ? 

Is ity that ihere is no love in Britain ? 
Is it, that amidst^ her towering spirits^ 
thereas not one who is prepared tophinge 
into the forests* beyond the Atlantic^ and 
to take up his abode in the wigwams of 
the hunter, and with him to dare the vi- 
cissitudes of the seasons, and' the occa- 
sional extremes oi hunger and fatigue ? 
b it, that there is not one spirit amongst 
u^^ which^ with the commanding energy 
of simple,* unaffedteid^ genuine love, can 
goto the proud and wandering savage^ 
and tame his ferocity; and rouse his indo^ 
lence, and awaken - his affections, and 
bring into a new sphere of life, his^ bold 
and generous heart ? Can we not find 
amongst our millions anotlier Brainerd ? 
Or^-have we no souls, but for the compa- 
ratively easier toils of the Eastern mis* 
sions ; toils, which* not pnly, I desire not 
to depreciate, but which with reverence 
I admire and love, and for which my lit- 
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piociple. Nor could i( h- 
OnA BnUm bUh ever bt> ^ 
jnat, Mid teadsr, and bencficciu ^ 
Unable to polect theusclTes, t 
Iwen defended ! Unable to proil 
theUMlfeB, tbey tiave been 
Without wiidom.or e1feAgtfa,or'ri 
frame for themselves a govert 
lisve l)een gifted with the I 
ing; and iPitfaout P«M>uroe*i t 
gofemnent, Qteat BrilAin I 
ed, with eqnal geitllene&s aitd 1 
nitj, wliat she so nobly gave i - 
diere that ^Janatla eiijoys, whi 
Providence (excepting llie anm 
boura from the United &talea)^M 
not to Great Britnin ! And ' 
{Hnnciple, nririierethe iiKitiiutti 
ouold lead away from Great J 
affectiotu P 

WiUitbesaid t/iat [iriucipl 
the fact, that & htrge |irop<)rl 
iababitanta are from liic Un 
and of «on»ecpeuce retain 
antipatfaiM ? ThiKW«rea 
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and ia diffasidg^ tb^ more. unwUied. glories 
of the Redeei9«i^s ^me. 

The r next tribes :pf which 1 have 
heandf dwell near .the head, of the Bay 
of ^aint6 ; on the • Rice Lake, between 
that bay ,and Lake Huron ; and in the 
neighbourhood (at different distance) 
of York. These, according- -to my in* 
ftn-mation, are weak; ^ and fire little ,ro- 
moved ffx>m their native state. 

, P.n the grand river,: which falls into 
Lake Erie, is one of jtbeir most extensiye 
and most valuable reserves; the abode of 
a. band oMVIohawks, who have a; village 
and fields, and with whom, some of our 
ministers (of the establishment) have ca* 
sualjy laboured*. The beneficent atten- 
tion of the present lieul^nantrgovernor 
has been turned towards them i and. there 
is a prospect, that in this instance, the 
stigma, which almost universally attaches 
itself to our conduct, of having eyiuoed 
an uUer carelessness of their soul^, will 
be -early and.efiectu^lly removi^d. .... ., 
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. Oathe Riv«r. Thames arei other tribes; 
the Dt^lawares and .Moravians. The 
latter are in » somewhat similar state to 
that lOf .the Mohawk^, above noticed^, ex** 
oept; thaC'tbey owe the instruction which 
tbciy have. received, and. are receiving, to 
the Christians of the United States* 

.Near i^ mhecstbargh . is a small tribe of 
Horons^i simijarly setlded, though, without 
a viilage/; anck/indebted :for their \m* 
provements to .the Roman Catholics. • \ 

There are a: few other small scattered 
parties, nearly, in iJkheir native states, at^ 
distant intervals, along the shores of Lake 
Erie ; and / along the b^oks o£ Big Bear . 
Creek, and of the Biver St. Clair. . 

Such^ in Upper Canada^ is the settled 
Indian population. . ...■■.. . . * ; 

Th^y depart, imperfipctly from their 
native bal^its. . Their total number }is 
small. With /some- exceptix>ns, they dcr 
rive hut , little bey efit. £rQla^ the liberal re^ 
serves ;ofe:the b^rtlaurta, which Abe paren- 
ts .wisdom iaf:th^ govenun^nt ha$ secured 
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fer thelD» If tbey coltiyate at all, iV in 
in a moft coiitraeted and sloTanly inaii« 
ner. The erratic fHiraoits of hnntiag and 
fishing are more congenial to them. They 
eannot perhaps be surpassed in occasiCNMl 
energy f but perhaps no people sinks bd^ 
low them in hafaitnal and peftevering ex* 
ertion. A state of exoitemetit or of tor« 
por seems essential to ihem^ "■ With eterjr 
-means of indq^endanoe and of wealtbi sA 
the fruit of moderate indnslry, they are 
firequentiy wretchedly poor } and present 
the spoetade of the only body of beggars 
to be found in the province. After the 
little stock of Indian com which they 
rear is exhausted, atod when they fail in 
their desiritory effMlsto supply themsdves 
with fish and game, they wander alxmt^ 
from houBe to honse, c^fering ^r sale 
baskets or mats of their own mamrfaetun^ 
or any other trifle they may possess j and^ 
if possiUe (and alad I it is too possible) 
gfenerally convert what they thus obtain^ 
into means of ebriety. When thoy m^et 
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you on. tbe raad^ if tliejr ate alims^/b » 

di^tressHig' U> observe -tbe ijktiHun^ kiadl 

afr civility 9 w^itb ^$bkk they Mmmmilyf^ast 

yoa:- aad o% soeh e^casictif^ yott vaniriy 

look for the trails initheBi^ either of ss- 

vagpa or of cultivated, freedom, i It uniiw 

as if they were coMoiew of the degvadA- 

tW^^ which they ab once ItMidiei: and 

cherish^ aad. that, their, spirits had- hent 

beneath it ; bfutr-^not to impvave^- but: to 

grovel ; not to breaks but to be prepared 

Wi. i( tWer^ .fp^ a tenfold recoil,, when- 

Qve?: a«y uppropriate exoitement shall be 

o^rod to the«n«. 

. In their natural atate^ the most £iro^. 

cious cruelty ia oqually oong^nial to tbet» 

wiiJbt^ tke QKOst attentive kindness^ Murt- 

$iei? is bat their play ^ yet (as iitnongst 

th^.Arabf); let a. stranger come to thw 

wig warns., ia distress^ and throw hinfteelf 

upon their kindness, and be- is « at once 

willlii fliioAda, The'hest accommodations 

of, ev^y kmd are his^ and hris^darefuttjr 
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eondacted and gruarded on his way^ nor 
abandoned ti|^ in a path of safety. 

Whether more settled or more rovin^^ 
they very oniTersally rear in a desultory 
manner, amidst the woods, a race of 
small horses (something like the Glacis 
Arabs in the East Indies) with which they 
often nnconnectedly stroll about the 
country. Nor are their manners, not- 
withstandingf this melancholy sketch of 
them, devoid of interesting particulars. 
They are still hardy. In war they are 
delicate and chaste, far beyond the whites; 
a peculiarity in their character, which, 
from whatever cause it arises, demands as 
peculiar a tribpte of affectionate admira- 
tion. Towards each other, they display 
the most spontaneousr and kindly spirit of 
equity. When they receive a bit of bread 
or meat, or a little flour, or milk, &c., it is 
carefully and attentively divided into pro- 
portionate shares before it is attempted to 
be used 3 and if they have come to yon 
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alone, as they frequently do on snch oc- 
casions^ and left their companion of their 
companions at a distance, they carefally 
preserve what they receive for the same 
affectionate and equitable distribution* 

' But still they are a degraded race, and 
seem rapidly sinking to extinction. In 
the course of another half century, no 
genuine trace of them probably will re- 
main in our borders ; nor is it desirable 
for their own happiness, or for that of 
others, that they should continue in their 
distinct character. 

But it is deeply and ever to be de« 
plored, that our conduct towards them has 
not been as wise as it was well meant ; 
as christian as it has been- liberal : that 
the noble and pleasing qualities which 
they inherit, had not been develope<l by 
a welUdirected and by a well-supported 
culture ; and that the crimes which de^ 
form them, had not been better controUefd; 
as well by an energetic though disin- 
terested authority, as by more universal 

n2 
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e%ai^pl6s itqnoDgst ourselves of teniper- 
4ac^9 if^i\wtf;yf and gentleoeAs. It ib H%}li 
^^ %fkxiously to be desired, th^t auob 
IQUy b^^i^ our future conduct towards 
theujiti. f^od thus, a renuiant survive %9 
JpifiSSf instead of cursing the day, when 
fibropeaw shrived to settle ainopgat 

Amidst this broad aqd qiournful shade, 
y^iK^r which tb^y vei'ge to that bouru Qf 
i|ljatioi>S| beyoiid which, a decaying name 
i4one» remaiii/s fpr a season, there ar^ no 
doubt many individual example& qf 
greater and happier industry; apd I 
hail them, wherever they appear, with 
grateful sajisfactionl Sooie oiij^ds al;^, 
Qf that clas^i which, from tbousafid^ of 
thousands, ** peep wt, once an age," have 
adorped their aflm^il^ with as bright and 
geuuioe, though not with so applauded 
or so &fihionable a histr^e, as the reputed 
glories of the mpr^ vaunted heroes of 
j^m'ope and of Asi|a# My situation has 
b^an Iwo p^p)e?ad, apd my me^ay tpo 
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cotiGhed, to Abable me here to rdGoi*d 
them in detail. But Who has net hettr^ 
of Logan, the generous, the noble friend 
at one time of the British ; add whbn hiii 
heart was distraeted, by privation (through 
the hands of a monster who disgraced 
their name) of all that was most dear to 
him, their implacable and deadly foe : 
a sonl, wherein shone, unextinguished but 
by death (and by death, I trust, only ex-* 
tinguished to us for a season) as brave 
probably, and as true a spirit of natural 
magnanimity (alas I the canker ^hich is 
at the root even of the brightest floweril 
of nature) as ever adorned an unregene- 
rate bosom ! 

Who that has travelled in Upper Ca- 
nada has not heard of the noble Tecumseh 
(I speak not in Christian, but in common 
terms) ? The British Indian hero of the 
l^t war ; a spirit congenial to that of our 
own Brock. A soul formed for command, 
enterprising, enlarged; and free I faithful, 
and fraught with a flame oT its own ; a 
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mibd, which, while it accbmpanied the 
British troops and devoted all its re- 
sources to ;' their immediate interests, 
thought it little to say, that were he as 
successful as he wished, he would never 
rest till the forests were restored to their 
Dative tribes, a^ ev^sry white m&n was 
ejipelled from America. Think of this 
man as a patriot (and a patriot be was in 
the noblest natural sense of the term) ; 
view him as rising to the controul of his 
own little tribe, by the sole vigour of his 
own talents ; regard him as surrounded by 
ferocious and independant barbarians, who, 
through all their generations, had never 
acknowledged a bond such as that to 
which he contemplated subject!* g them ; 
and remember that he is yet but a young 
chieftain in the hands of one of the most 
powerful and enterprising* people upon 
earth ; hedged in by neighbours of equal 
enterprise, and to all appearance rapidly 
rising to equal power ; arid unless the ap- 
parent inadequacy of his means throw 
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over the whole aD air of absurditj^ where, 
amidst the great conceptions of chieftains, 
of) more cele^irftted nations; where will 
j^QO find one more expande(1, .mbre pa- 
triotic, more noble, in every natural sense, 
than this? 

Tecumseh died for us in one of the last • 
battles of the la$t warl on the banks of 
the Thames, in the Western district of 
Upper Canada, after .displaying the 
united qualities of an officer and a soldier 
in an eminent degree ; and deserve from 
the admirers of military glory, a brighter 
monument, than those equal heroes, of 
more enlightened nations, who have no 
just excuse for remaining ignorant, or fw 
being heedless, of the enormity and base- 
ness,^ of; that . worse than lunatic prin- 
ciple. 

One of his brethren in arms, distin- 
guished in the last war like him, but in a 

» 

less eminent degree, still lives near Am- 
herstburgh, the war-chief of the small . 
tribe of Hurons, on the Huron Reserve, 
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nreor tlia#place. His native name in Dey« 
bootonxAi Thore (tore) as romantically 
appropriate, as the English corruption or 
translation of it, ** SplitJog^/' seems de- 
fectiTe. He is an elderly man, of serious, 
•weet, and open manners. He does not 
tpeak English ; but his conversation, as 
interpreted, was to me peculiarly inte- 
resting. Acquainted with his character 
before, I felt as he'opened to me his mind^ 
what with lively abd wondering grati- 
tude, I had iMxH*e repeatedly felt, though- 
bnt rarely, and what not the happiest 
often feeh, tW I was holding intercourse^ 
with a single-minded sdul ; a soul that 
understood and would not abuse a friendly \ 
confidence; a spirit:, with which I was 
safe, and which could sympathize with ^ 
me; which sought the same object 
as T, though with different, views' and 
by different means : with whom, in sea- 
sons of safety I could associate with 
delight, because no idle form, or seMsh 
principle, or slavish habit, or false pre- 
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t^ce would interfere, to shackle or to ral- 
ly Onr ititercourse j and with whom, I 
could rejoice in meeting danger in a rigbl 
cause, because I could feel secure of the 
ener^, and of the fidelity of my compa- 
nion. He IW^s, retired in the woods with 
his family, surrounded by his tribe; and if 
the Roman C/athoIiCs wish for a defence 
of their creed, or a sanction of their prac- 
tice, I know not whither they could bet- 
ter turn than to Deyhootoroon Tkate. 
He appeared to me to have derived from 
their instroctions (amidst errors) some of 
the happiest fruits of the genuine spirit of 
Christianity ; and while I beard hiftl^ 
with all the dignity of the uncumbered 
hunter, simply and candidly declaring to 
me his principles, and marked the gentle 
sedaleness of his whole demeanour, 1 felf^ 
amidst the glow of admiration with whipK 
I was filled towards the agents \ti j^ 
mighty hands of such effects upon iMdb a 
mind ; I felt, 1 say, a more livdy and a 
mbrd seiious atid tender t^gfet, tfaM id> 
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much ciKrkness should shroud, and so 
much gnilt and folly disg^race the profes* 
rioD, under which he seems to me to have 
been reared up, a true child of the Lord- 
Shame to Protestants als6 struck upon ray 
floul (Christian Protestants as we call our- 
selves) that we had so disgracefully negf* 
lected this same labour of love ! 

If I wrong ye^ ye Roman Catholics, in 
aught that I have said above, forgive me .' 
I mean not to wrong you — 1 rejoice to 
honor you, when you approve yourselves 
to my conscience in the sight of God, and 
at th^ bar of his holy word, as worthy, 
under* Him, of honor! Where I con* 
demn you, it is with unfeigned regret ; 
where I presume to censure you, it is with 
a sincere desire for your ediBcatioo. I 
mourn <>ver you* as my elder brethren, 
who have departed from the simple truth 
as it is in Jesus ; and my fervent prayer 
ever is, that ye may be bs-ought back to 
the paths of life; to the courts of the Re* 
deeoQier; to the worship of the one true 
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God ; to the unadulterated fruits of the 
spirit, from all your wanderings, and all 
your superstitions, and all your priest- 
crafts, and all your idolatries. Censiure 
me, if you please, in return: mournful 
and without number will you find causes 
for censure ! Yet not, in return ; for that 
would but disgrace your profession of the 
name of Christians. But censure me, 
wherever, in the light of the Holy Scrip* 
tu res (unadulterated by human arrogance, 
or by human gall, or by human folly), ye 
may find reason to do so ; and when ye 
censure me, censure me in love, as I 
think I do ye ; mourning and praying for 
the struggling soul which ye may judge 
astray. Then, if not abandoned by my 
God, I shall bless you. 

The larger and more independent 
tribes, comprising, on a vague calculation, 
many thousand souls, retain more of their 
native character, as cursorily sketched in 
page 240 ; and are removed in scattered 
parties^ far to the west, quite beyond t^ 
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bouiularieB of our population. A great 
proportion of them, I believe, reside in 
the American United States' territories ; 
but tbeir affections seem still to be with 
U8. The causes of this are natural, but 
appear not worthy of detail. They sel- 
dom or never appear amongst us, but to 
receive their annual presents of clothing, 
arms, ammunition, and household uten- 
sils. For this purpose, we have two de- 
p6ts, Amherstbnrgh, near the mouth of 
the Detroit river, and (if I am not mis- 
informed), Penetangushene, or its neigh- 
bourhood, near the eastern extremity of 
Lake Huron. 

At the accustomed season they arrive at 
these places in tbeir canoes, with tbeir 
streamers and their music (something re- 
sembling the solo beating of the East In- 
dian tom-tom) horribly disfigured with 
• paint (or ochre), and arrayed in their moat 
gaudy trainings. They land under aoBM 
ceremonies (it is by tribes they eome^^ i/n 
irregular siiccessipD, one after tb* qtiM^. '. 
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and pitch tlieir tents of mats, or canvass, 
or bark, with imperfect order : a shed of 
small wooden posts, covered with branches 
and leaves, is erected near, to serve as a 
pabHc ball. They receive their presents, 
hold councils, sonnter abont a few days 
(being ell this time provided for at the 
pablic expence), and depart again iit 
their canoes for their forests. Their be- 
haviour on these occasions ier generally re- 
strained and orderly. 

A characteristic trait of one of their 
- tribes, which is related to the westward, 
may conclude this sketch. 

A bold and enterprising fellow, vrho 
served in the Indian department during 
the'iast War, with the tribe in question, by 
assimilatinghimiielf to their habits (which 
indeed appear to have been- con^eniBl to 
liim), and by disptaying those qiiaiures 
ivhich they admire, had acquired their re- 
gard ; and, under the inflneace of (bftt 
sentiment, they were struck vitJl ^ 
nishment, npondttt:fl 
^ the first to he'd 
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him to remonstrate against what they 
thought so palpable an injustice: and 
when they found that there appeared ^ 
hop^s of his obtaining redress by thef» 
means, they determined to send a depu* 
tation to Quebec (nearly nine hundred 
miles distant) in his favour. They did 
so ; but of course the emissaries returned 
without success ; and they then gave him, 
as the only remainiag testimony in their 
power of their regard for justice (as they 
thought it), and for him, a settlement of 
land in their own reserve. 

And shall we continue to leave the3e^ 
people destitute ? 






PKETAIUCNG FILATURES OF T£[B SCE- 
NERY. 

The general features of the Canadaa 
are wood and water. The inhospitable ^nd. 
mountainous scenery of liabrador, whichp 
confines the egress of the St; Lawrence to 
the northward, is eclipsed by the expands 
e(d face of that river, aiid.the eye, utr^H^-^- 
ing across its flood, f^^Us on the eminepces 
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levelled by distance, and Bnds them shorn 
of their grandeur. This continues to be 
the case as you advance up the river, 
until (at the distance of upwards of three 
hundred miles from the sea) rounding the 
south-western extremity of the Island of 
Orleans, the bason, and city, and fortifi- 
cations of Quebec, with the cWffs that com- 
press the flood on either side^ and bring it 
to an humbler feature of the surrounding 
scenery, open with unusual magnificence 
before you ; and, together with the cata- 
ract of Montmorency on your right, and 
the bine heights which shut in the horizon 
beyond it, conspire to form a landscape of 
beauty seldom equalled. 

Immediately beyond Quebec, this sub- 
limity (a sublimity which still, indeed, 
wants more stupendous heights to com- 
plete it) again ceases. You pass ap be- 
tween shores, adorned on both sides with 
a continuous range of cottages and viU 
lages, where glitter the spires of Romiuk 
Cathdic snpentitioor . Amidsi tiiewltf* 
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Tarious prospects of inferior beautj, but 
none of a oommanding nature; and if 
yon have learnt the country, and alloiv. 
yoar faacy to carry yon beyond their 
shallow frontier, yon shrink from the ex-* 
panded desolation of the native forested 
which stretches behind them. 

At Montreal, yon meet a scene of less 
grand, but of more interesting beauty » 
The original structure of the city, indeed^ 
is dull and disagreeable; but its late 
buildings are in a superior style, and its' 
vicinity h uncommonly pleasing. The 
hill, at the distance, perhaps, of a mile 
and a half, or two miles, to the norths- 
ward, from its woody covert of small 
trees, amidst which are the most delight- 
ful walks for retirement or for exercise, 
subsides gradually in successive ledges to«* 
wards the city, and throws the eye, which 
stretches from its varying, surface through 
the pleasing iodistinotness of itsf ovei^ 
hanging foliage, in a wide atid' interesting , 
range over the busy scene betow, overfill* 
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majestic sweep of the St. Lawrence be- 
yond ity adorned with shady islands, and 
over the expanse of the opposite shore, 
presenting in front a shallow line of build- 
ings and of cultivation, and in the dis- 
tance scattered mountains. Its progress 
has been greatly accelerated within the 
last few yearS; and an eventual prospect 
seems before it of unusual magnificence. 

In reviewing the days which I spent 
there in retirement a few years ag^, as an 
unknown stranger, and desiring not to be 
known, a peculiar emotion is on my heart. 
Many i^re the places which are endeared . 
to me by melancholy or by pleasing re- 
collections ; but over Montreal, a memo- 
rial of struggle and of anxiety, of peace 
and hope, of truth, and holiness, and love, 
of obedience and of conflict, of tears and 
of joy, throws an influence more dear and 
sacred to my soul, than it ever before had 
experienced. And, oh ! with what «iwak*» 
eoed tenderness conid it adopi the Pen*' 
siao poet's worda : ' i 
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'' Joy to Sliihiz and ber incomparable borders. 
May Heaven preserve her from decay." 



« 
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Ob, Montreal ! tby bill, witb all iU sbades, . 
Green» silent, peaceful, modest, serious, lone. 
Wanders illusive, trembling o'er my soul. 
May beavenly influences still reign brigbt around 

tbee! 
May those wbo seek ttiy^ coverts, pleasures find, ' 
As pure as mine, and bring forth froits more sweet. 
More plenteous I May the traitor's f tep be e'er . 
From tbee turned adverse ! May the false. 
The giddy, and the cruel, find no place on tbee ! 
But round thee ever smile the love of Jesus, 
Whispering peace to him wbo seeks thee glooming; 
And to htm whose heart, beneath tby shade is' 

joyous, ' 

Adoring gratitude, and purity, and lov^. 

Above Montreal, there is a fatiguing^ ' 
sameness. Seemingly boundless wood 
and water stretch a vast level over the^ 
country y and deprive it of almost all the' 
charms, which with sdch searcbless (but, 
alas ! generally with such profitless) de- 
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lights imagination culls from picturesque 
scenery. 

Yet, this sameness is not univei*sal, uor 
is it always of an equally uninteresting 
character. 

Shortly after the broad head of the St. 
Lawrence leaves Lake Ontario, its sur- 
face is broken by a multitude of islands, 
and there assumes the name of *^ Lake of 
** the Thousand Isles." These islands 
are of various sizes, and are universally 
covered with wood \ the smaller, rocky^ 
barren, shrouded with moss, and bearing 
only a stunted growth; detached rocks, 
occur occasionally, and help to diversify 
the ^ccne. The whole presented to me a 
striking emblem of desolation : with few 
exceptions, all was still, all was cheerless, as 
the boat glided rapidly between them ! No 
voice was heard — no trace of life was^een.- 
Death — not the destruction, but the pre* 
vention of existence — seemed to be spread 
along the rocks upon the matted moss« 
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My heart, though it delights in the wild- 
ness of nature, shrunk from the scene. 

Such, without Christ (but not so still) 
is the searchless course of nature, marred 
as it is so wondrously permitted to be, 
by the rebellion of man. 

Was not I (as in myself) one of those 
barren and gloomy rocks ! The tide, 
which swept by me, Time, hastening to 
die bosom from which it rose, but carrying* 
with it, no hope, no record of me. The 
flttrile moss of the rocks, the palsyitig im- 
penitence of my heart, resting in its own 
OHmoving desolation ! The tempests 
which sometimes swept across, heaping it 
perhaps in new fragments; more cheerless 
or more hideous than ever, the blind and 
raging passions of my soul ; and if not 
still so, what is it that hath caused a dawn 
of lifcj or a ray of hope, or a gleam of 
joy to gladden that dark and sullen rock? 
What is it, that in any degree, hath taken 
away from it its impenitence and its re- 
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belliou$ne$si ! Oh, dar^d I hope, that it 
iadi^ed were so with me, to Thee, ob 
glorioujs Saviour, to Thee my soul wovild 
rise and aing, 

" Jesus fpund me wheo a stranger, 
** Waaderiog from the fold of God, 
** Aod to save niy soul froin danger^ 
** Interposed his precious blood/' 

And to Thee, if it be Thy will,^ my 
soul shall rise. On Thy spirit it shall wait. 
It shall lie at the foot of Thy cross, and 
pointing to Thy precious blood, still x^ry, 
" Oh God, Jor thisj be merciful to me,; i\ 
^* sinner J" 

The ridge, which in crossing the Nia- 
gara river, forms the great cataract of 
that name, adorns the scenery in its vari-> 
ous ramifications, as it winds round the 
western extremity of Lake Ontario, with 
great and very pleasing diversity of sur- 
face. The neighbourhood of Dundas 
may be called billy ; Ancaster and 

3 
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Qoeenston are both beautiful sitoatioDft : 
and as the country opens, other detached 
ridges appear, which beautify the land*"- 
scape. But the great general charai^- 
teristic is decidedly a level ; and any 
thing of the size of a^^mountain is sougtit 
in yain. 

The cataract of Niagara is known to 
be the most striking object in the pro- 
Tince. It is situated on the course of 
the Niagara river, about twenty-one mile8 
from Lake Erie, and about fifteen from 
Lake Ontario. 

Where tbis river falls into Lake On- 
tario, the country is level ; but at the dis- 
tance of between seven and eight miles, 
the ridge of Queenston, two or three hun- 
dred feet high, crosses its course, and, as 
before mentioned, diversifies and embel. 
lishes the scenery. It rises steeply, im-» 
mediately beyond the town ; but after 
you have gained its summit, another vast 
level with few inequalities, stretches be- 
fore you, and you look in vain for the 
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fi-owQiQ^ rocks aad the towering pre- 
cipicea^ith which imagination had per- 
iQips. aerated the enonnous ruah of the 
expected cataract. 

It seema an univerBally received opi- 
nion on the best grounds, that the flood 
originally fell orer the ridge at Queen- 
ston ; but that In the dilapidations of 
centuries, the rocks have crnmbled into 
their separate masses, beneath the rosh- 
ing force of the ceaseless torrent ; and 
the conseqnence has been, the grndunl 
recession of the cataract, to its present 
site. 

Where the river leaves Lake Erie, its 
banks are Tow ; bat as it pursues its sink- 
ing course towards Ontario, its flood sub- 
sides gradually beneath them, until it 
reaches the summit of the falls. Where the 
banks, which are green, wooded and slop- 
ing, may be between one and two hun- 
dred feet high. The falls are estimated 
at about 1-30 feet; aud with thii,^ 
tional depression, the cofll 
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continues, until emerg^ing from its almost 
bidden way, through the be^hts at 
Queenston, it passes in a less rapM 
(though still in a rapid) progress to the 
lake below. The banks, though greatly 
iuferior, continue high. 

Immediately north of the falls, and on 
a level with the river before it tumbles 
over the precipice, is a ledge of project^ 
ing rock, partly bare, and partly adomeid 
with bushes and wild flowers. A poi*tion 
of this, nearly above the abyss into which 
the river plungers, is called, the table rook, 
and heoce, in my opinion, is the finest 
view of the cataract. 

As you stapd there, the wild flood of 
the stream is seen bounding from the 
rapids above. It rush^ onward foaming* % 
but as^ it approacheis the ledge, it seema 
to hesitate; with a yet quick, biit a 
steadier and deeper stream, it advances ; 
soon it hangs oa.the verge; and then, 
witli a wild, majestic, impetuous stillness^ 
displaying a gjiraeuish tinge in its carve. 
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it rolls over the ridge, and is pr«9Mrtly 
lost in the ever tossing, and swelling, and 
varying gulph of vacillating vapour below, 
which no bnman eye can penetrate, and 
which, rendering the prospect downward 
interminable, adds to the scene, the un- 
defined and peculiar beauty of awakened, 
but unsatisfied imagination. Beyond this 
rolling gulph, half concealed at times by 
the aspiring mist, is a small. Woody 
island ; and beyond this island, the other 
part of the cataract, lofty and foaming, 
but greatly inferior in grandeur to that 
sdready mentioned. The sunken level of 
the abyss beneath, after escaping from 
the impenetrable mist of the cataract, is 
seen hurrying downwards in seemingly 
slow, still eddies, till it disappears be- 
tween its high banks of rugged pre- 
cipices. 

From the level of tho table rock, at the 
distance perhaps of half a mile below it, 
is a steep descent to the inferior level of 
the sunken sarfkce of the m«} and 

o 
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upon reaching the bottom of this, yoa find 
a narrow path of broken slaty stone, which 
winds along the base of the over-hangring 
rock to the right, and conducts you to 
the foot of the fall. As you advance, m 
more disturbed, but less grand view, pre- 
sents itself. The foaming cataract falls 
over the ridge in front, and is lost in the 
same heaps of ever varying vapour; bat 
its still and solemn effect is lost. The 
mist appears tortured and confused, and 
the descending river assumes a hurried 
and more broken appearance. All is 
disorder ; the noise is great, but not 
grand; a kind of anarchy roars around 
you, and deafens and distracts, without 
elevating. I walked to the edge of the 
thick drifting spray, where the rocks are 
covered with coiling eels, and was almost 
instantly drenched, while the rushing and 
•eddying air ihreatiened to arrest respira* 
tion. It is however asserted, that in par- 
ticular states of the wind> a shprt passage 
is open, beneath the ledge above you. 
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over which the river with itd thanderipg 
eoorsei is plunging. 

, Iq damp weather, when the mist aris- 
ing from the falls, remains condensed, it 
towers in a winding aiul lofty column, 
darker at times, and at times of a lighter 
({bade, than the surrounding atmosphere. 
The rapids, for a. mile above the cataraqt, 
9end up irregular and wide, bqt low co- 
lumns,, which cast a wild obscurity over 
the scene beyond them, and a hazy shade 
then spreads amidst the vapours, and all 
seems tending to darkness and tempest. 

In an intermediate, state, when the 
ascending foam is still condensed, but the 
sky clear, the finest efiect is 9cen. From 
.the table rock, the great volume of the 
'^iver i9 then beheld rolling do^n silehtlyy 
but quickly, with the superfluoito floods of 
^ weisAem lakes. It reaches the rapids 
about a. ipile above the precipice, and jjs 
immediately broken into a disturbed and 
raging torrent arrayed in spray. Almost 
at the smpetime it approaches the pre« 

o2 



cipice. There it seims to collect itself; 
as if preparing for the fearful plunge to 
which it is hastening. It assumes a deep, 
and silent* and solemn character^ while 
ito rapidity increases : it attains the verge, 
hanga over the rock, and rolls down at- 
SKMt at the saoEie moment ; while its wild, 
and stttl, and solemn sweep, is lost amidat 
the swelling foam that surges for ever 
heneath it ; and, on such occasions, towers 
aloft in the air, a beacon to distant eyes 
of its existence. New torrents fall over 
in ceaseless succession, and as ceaselessly 
are lost, in the perpetually varying and 
tamultnously rolling vapour of its con-> 
vftlsed abyss. 

It need not be added, that frequent 
rainbows are displayed on the floating ^ 
vapour. The distance at which the roar 
of the cataract is heard, dependi^ of course, 
apon the direction of the wind and the 
state of the atmosphere. It varies from 
half a mile to thirty miles. 

The scenery around, it wiH be ob» 
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served, is tame ; but a wilder sympathy, 
perhaps, compeasates for its tameness. 
The cataract seems lonely : it draws the 
heart nearer to it. 

The mouth of the Detroit river, ob-« 
served from the Huron Reserve, near 
Amherstburgh, interrupted by .woody 
islands, and lost in the expanse of the lak# 
below, presents an interesting prospect; 
and other instances, of a similar descrip- 
tion, might be mentioned* But the abso- 
lute want of mountains, with their cliffs, 
their glens, and their gushing streams, 
diffuses a general character, in this re^ 
spect, of insipidity ; and the imagination 
languishes, and the heart is quelled (I 
mean, of course, only as relates to sce- 
nery), except when the thunder is rolling, 
and the lightning darts through the sky, 
and, in the words of one of our Highland 
songs, ** The gloomy night is gathering 
^* fast, and the wild and inconstant blast 
^* is roaring loudly/' 
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^ W1IJ> ANIMALS. 

Quadrupeds. — Th^ wildernesses of 
North America are highly blessed in 
being totall5r free from ferocioas animals ; 
I mean as relates to mankind. The b]aclb'\ 
bear is timorous and inoffensive, if not 
disturbed. The wolf is wild and skullf-^ 
ing, and is terrible only to the smaller 
animals. The fox and the racoon (pos- 
sessed of about the same powers as a fox), 
seek for still smaller prey than the wolf. 

The spotted deer traverses the woods- 
singly, or in herds, but is seldom seen;! 
except by the Indian hunters. The hare' 
is not abundant. The beaver is very 
rare ; not so the yestiges of its art, which' 
frequently cross your course (if you travel 
much) in the forests. 

The other wild qaadrupeds, such as 
the mush, or musk rat (which is abun- 
dantly destroyed for the sake of its skin ), 
and the various squirrels, &c. are little 
known to me, and/ perhaps, are little 
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worth mentioning in a hasty sketch of 
this kind. 

BIRDS — ^VISH. 

The most characteristic bird of North 
America, is the wild pigeon : its shape is 
particularly graceful ; its plumage always 
pleasing, and sometimes remarkably beau- 
tiful ; its habits are completely erratic. 
In almost boundless flocks, it traverses 
the province in its seasons, and ad- 
ministers, in its passage, to the life which 
feeds on its destruction. A noise, to me 
peculiarly pleasing, is formed by its pro- 
gress through the air. 

The partridge, a bird partaking of the 
habits of the pheasant,, is common in the 
woods ; and ducks and teal, of various 
descriptions, abound at times upon the 
waters. Flocks of wild geese are also 
sometimes found. 

On the larger lakes there are gulls. 

The wild turkey, or bustard, visits in 
i^ocks the western peninsula, but not so 
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frequently, or m inch iiiioibers» as fc>. 

merly. ^ 

A kind of bird, called the blaGk-hund, 
is one of the g^reateftt enemies of the far- 
mer* It appears casually dorii^ the amn- 
mer } but as soon as the grain b^ns t^ 
ripen, its Bombers are immenaa. It 
ranges in great flocks over the fidds, aad 
still increesing aa the harvest advanoesw 
thraaten^ the produce with destruction* 
They always do some mischief; but 
where they are watched, and attentively 
driven away upon their first approach 
each mpruing, they seldom return during 
the remainder of that day. 

The American robin, called so on ac- 
count of the colour of its breast, is dissi^ 
milar in every other respect from that of 
Britain. It is about the size of a thrush, 
and is destructive to small fruit. 

Snipes and ravens are pretty frequent. 

The wandering jay adorns the woods 
with its chequered blue plumage; and 
the solitary hammer of the woodpecker is 
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often the only Bound of life which di8tili*bs, 
tlieir desolate silence. The mourning dota^ 
ia aometimesi but not frequently » hewd. 
. JPt«&.—- The lakes, abonnd with fisb* 
particularly as you pass beyond Lak# 
£»rieto the northward and westward* 
i ' Salmon (of an excellent ^^criptmi) is 
lound as high up as the cataract of Ntan 
gara, but that is a barritr^ of cours^ii 
which they cannot surtnoont. Tbcy 
abound more on the north than on the 
sooth side of Lake Ontario. 

In the Detroit river, and at the westerit 
extremity of Lake. Erie, there ate exteh^ 
sive fisheries (I mean exten^^ive compa- 
ratively with the state of the country), of 
a fish called the white fish. Il is sbttie- 
wbat larger than the mackerel is takov 
in November, and afibrds au e:i|C6Ura* 

winter stock. 

The sturgeon abounds in its season^^awd 
when well cured, is^ in niy ofnnioi^ ex^ 
tremely palatable; but it lb principiMy 
wed by Uie Indians. 
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There are several other kinds, vaiy 
plentifiil in their seasons, and very good$ 
such as a species of herring (as it is call* 
ed), white and black bass, &c.^c. Wlien 
I- say that these things are plentiful, i 
mean that they are so naturally : ai 
course it depends (under Providence^ 
upon the numbers and enterprise, &c. of 
the emigrants themselves, whether they, 
shall be so to them. 

A large 'fish, called the muskinunj6 
(the orthography of this word is not de- 
termined}, not frequently taken, is esteem- 
ed one of the finest in the lakes. 

INSECTS, KBPTILES, OR SERPENTS. 

The insects,during the summer months, 
are the greatest natural nuisance in the 
country. After a hard day's toil, the 
wearied labourer often seeks for rest in 
vain. The mosquitoe wanders round 
him with its perpetual alarum of attack ; 
and by assaulting him at every unguarded 
moment, invests that alarum with almost 
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perpetual anxiety. Smoke is in ^at 
measure an effectual guard, when pri^ 
perly employed. But you must be almost 
suflbcated with it, in order to render it ef^ 
fioient. Nor are the poor dumb crea- 
tures less molested. In the midst of 
their enjoyment of the fresh herbage of 
the opening summer, a tribe of flies sud- 
denly attacks theiti ; and from that time, . 
until the coolness of autumn commences^ 
tribe succeeding tribe, these relentless ani- 
mals continue their attacks from ^rl;^ 
morning, until the close of eve, and de^ 
prive the poor creatures, in great measure; 
both of food and rest. At such seasons, 
you will see the wretches crowded to some* 
' open space under the shelter (if there be 
any such) of some solitary tree (for all 
these tormenting insects cluster princi- 
pally in the shade) , heedless of the sweet 
and luxuriant herbage of the surrounding 
or adjacent woods;, and semningly seek- 
ing nothing but peace.. The intervals of 
coolness which occasionally intervene, are 



n temporary relief; as the ephemeral ez« 
iiteoce ef thete tormentors, or at least 
their actirity, seems to be made entirely 
dependant npon a hot and hamid Btin€^ 
sphere. 

Snakes of various kinds are not uiifre- 
qnenty bat they produce little or no incon- 
venience. The rattle-snake, which is^ 
pretty nnmerons in some marshy places 
to the south-west, is not near so large or 
so venomous as that of the United States^ 
and seldom or never causes any anxiety^ 
It rarely appears ; it warns of its prbxi* 
mity by its rattle, which makes a nistlin§p 
sound } and its venom, in general, is 
easily cured. . Swe^ oil, for this purpose, 
is very powerful ; as it is against the 
venom of -the adder and viper in £ng<- 
land ; and the external effect of the 
poison of these three serpents is the 
same : it produces swelling y whereas, 
the volatile alkali, whicji is so valuable 
an antidote in the East Indies, where 
the symptoms are convulsive pain^ with^ 

a 
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out /swelling'^ seems of no avail i^gfl^iosfc 
the rattle-snake. A kiad. of large black 
spider is poisonous in an inferior degree, 
and is more «pt to be troublesome than tb0 
snakes. But on these subjects, all gen^, 
ral apprehension is more fanciful than 

well founded. 

TREES AND MEDICINAI- HERBS. 

The trees (as in great measure before** 
mentioned), are, the black, red, and white 
oak; of which, tl^ first is very useless^ 
and the last, one of the most valuable tim*-^ 
bers in the country. 

The black and white walnut, the first 
exceedingly valuable, the second, also 
called the butternut. 

Two or three kinds of maple, from the 
most comtnon of which, the sugar is 
made* 

Several kinds of fir or pine. 

The red and white cedar, a swampy 
growth. These ai*e the best for pickets or 
posts ; but, white oak, with its end hard^ 
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ened, and slightly charred with fif^ 
makes an excellent substitate. 

The hickory, the beei^h, the birch, the 
chestnut, the wild poplar, the wild cherry-^ 
tree, the ash. 

These are all large. 
The smaller trees of the foriest are, 
The safeafras, the dogwood, the prickly 
ash, the spicewood, the ironwood, &c. &c. 
with varions bashes. 

The garden trees are, the poplar, the 
locnst, and the weeping willow. The 
bashes; the sweet brier (seemingly indi- 
genou^9 and far superior to that of Bri'« 
tain); the lilac, the rose, the various 
currants, the gooseberry, and the rasp* 
berry : Creepers or vines ; the grape vine, 
the bop, &c. 

Orchard trees: the apple, the pear, 
the peacH, the plum, and the cherry. 

Medicinal Herhs^ ffc. — The tea of the 
wild horehound, or boneset (as it is com- 
monly called), a common herb in low 
cleared situations, makes, in moderate 
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quftiitity, an :act]ve emetic ; and is some* 
times a powerful remedy in agues. 

. The root of an herb, called the alum 
root, or crow's foot, or bear's foot (one 
of the earliest wild flowers of the spring),, 
boiled to a strong tea, and drank some* 
what plentifully^ is strongly astringent, 
and when skilfully employed ini dysente- 
ries^ is highly useful. 

The running sarsaparilla, for purifying 
the blood and for general debility. The 
ginseng, for colic and pains in the sto- 
mach. The white cohashi for rheuma- 
tism* The seneca snake root, with pep- 
permint and horehound, for producing 
perspiration, allaying colds, pains, fevers^ 
&c. The bitter-sweet for purifying the 
blood, and relieving heaviness. The 
maidenhair, cooling. The gentian root, 
infused in liquor, for rheumatism. The 
roots of the thimble-berry, together with 
those of the tall blackberry, and of the 
seneca snake root, made into a strong tea,. 
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for the canker-raiby or sove throat, or 9me 
mouth. The blood-noot, for mgnet^ 8c€^^ 
&€• are much used and greatljr reoom*^ 
meoded; bat their apptication to the 
particular case ought, if possible, to be 
learnt on the spot. 

The red-topped sorrel, the coIt's«»taiI^ 
the marsh mallows, and the catenup, are 
useful as poultices, to allay ioflammatkm 
and swellings. , 

The root of the rock*fern (a pretty 
plant) that grows on high, dry lands, 
pounded and steeped in water, is assorted 
to be a cure for the bites of the rattles- 
snake, the copper4iead, &c. &c. 
' From the inner bai^ of the butternut 
tree, pills of powerfully delergeot quali* 
ties, mdy be prepared. 

The bark of the dog-wood ; the bark 
and fibrous roots of the prickly ash ; the 
bark of the bois de marais, of the coton--' 
nier, and of the wild cherry, are all used^ 
with various success, as suhstitntes for thm 
Peruvian bark* 
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A small .cr^per called cinqfoi J; (siiHk- 
iogly resemblifig, the wild straw berry# 
butt bearioji^ a/y^low instead of a wliite 
flawer, is said to Up powerfully diuretic. 

Tlifi spica.wood and the sassafras are 
used as purifiers of the blood. 

The c(4tV£(M>t and the prickly ash are 
said to be sometimes remark;aUgt,)i96ful 
in drop^es^ 8cc. &c. 

This is a subje^ which qaight well de*' 
serve the research of a man of leisure, and 
of science^ ■ 

MINERALS.— MINERAL WATEKS. 

> 

Qf ibbesa I can only oSeic a ¥<ery vagu6 
and geueral intimation. 
Iron, the most useful of metals^ ^seeiaa 

■ 

to be discoverable in every extensive re« 
gion. Its existence in Upper Canada, is 
ascertained ; and works for its manufac* 
ture have been begun near liong Point, 
on the northern shores of Lake Erie, 
and others are meditated, near the Rice 
Lake, north of Luke Ontario, 
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Sandy plentifolly mixed vith finely pal- 
Terized-iron» is found abundantly on the 
dK>re8 of Lake Erie, near Amhemtbargfa ; 
but it has not been traced to any appear* 
ance of a mine. Bog iron ore w strongly 
denoted in many places, by the littla 
streams which trickle through the banks 
fromimftrshes. 

' Other appearances of minerals have 
been discovered ; but they have not been 
(4ti my knowledge) investigated. 

There are many appearances of mineral 
waters, but they have been little ex- 
plored. The most remarkable, of which 
i*llikve hetod^ are a sulphur spring under 
the high bank, about a mile above, the 
g^eltditaract of Niagara; and a spring 
(die quality of which I have not had well 
dJsfined), near Long Point, north of 
Lake Erie: the virtues of which have 
been found wonderfully efficacious in some 
cases of debility. 

There is a spring of naphtha (or earthy 
oil) on the western banks of the Thames, 
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and siBfdl laltsprttigs are fband in aoferaL 
places. .X 

There «r reported to be a large sail 
spring on the River Credit, neitr' Tork| 
which it is expected will aopply a maottii x 
filctore of salt. ^ > 



I 



IMMESTIC ANIMA]:^.---WrLi> HAT. — 

BtTSttAS. 

* • ■ . ■ • 

Domestic animids. — These ane of the 
same kindi but generally inferior to those 
of Britain. 

. The cows. are smaller^ and do not gir^ 
so much milk« The sheep are smaller, 
and yield less wool. The horses pretend 
not to an eqnal appearance, but are ex^ 
tremely serviceable. The ox (an impor^ 
tation generally from the United States) 
comes^ nearest to the English size, and 
is often found of a fine appearance* 
Swine are small. Poultry partake of the 
general character of inferiority. 

This inferiority may be differently .a€« 
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•my -opinioo, .it ift not the 
consequence of a defect in the country 
ilielf; hot has arisen* from TarioaH un- 
favoeSible and -in great Ineasore anaToid-* 
Mm circanistancet. » 

Experience ascertains the remarkabla 
dependance, in ivbicb tbe growtb of ka 
animal .e:f istSy upon outward things. 
Feed it well and take .care of it from its 
youth upwards, and it attains a wonderful 
0Qperionty in size/ to that of another 
animal of the same kind, atid to whicb 
nature has been equally favorable, but 
which has been left destitute of the same 
plentiful provision and of suAt^ieivt etire; 

jrhe circumstances of. tbe settlers in 
Canada, have prevented their applying^ 
th^ fruits of this experience (even where 
they hav6 ^been aware of those fruits) to 
the improvement of their cattle* Going t0 
a wilderness, the subsistence of their fa- 
milies, has of course necessarily been 
their primary care; and it was many 
years before this could be so much salis- 



fied^w to mljbMr!tfa8f» feisCFfe for %hk fev^ 
Gbattoti of rmeadoiws, ^snfti the erection of 
adequate iMildifigs. Under these circum-. 
stances^ the oalitle have o£- course beeil 
depresaed. Tormented in «oiiimer by 
the insects, and half famished in winter 
by poor or scanty proveader ; aAd by oold, 
no opportonity has . been >affi>rded them 
£or deveioping tbeifFcapdcities^l aoid aU 
that we can positti^Jy^say^ is,-tba(t onder 
socb exceeding disadvaDtages, they tnnst 
have dcgeneh^^. *Wa know this from 
the ascertailied : nature of thib tbiu g itaelf ; 
ai'weH as froib'> thei;^icikfti^':ev]dwMice 
of inataacee^^hetettfa^y have i[>eetfi Toaned' 
under^fldiilpe favorable cti^Hmstdficesf ami 
we may jn<iolge<ai^onfid|9ntr'(iiot a^'pte- 
«]«i]^tuote) hope, 'ihaA' fattire years ^haH 
beMd' tbo' doniciitipe^*anmiah >a£ C^pper^ 
•€}aiiadbeqtiaikt6^»iinymdie'^iiioridv '^ 
- 'It 19 iptfeatly* to be desired^ for tkeir 
own advantage, for the public gxmd^ and 
OD aoconal of that tJendemess which we 
owe to the poor dumb creatures (tbat 
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ajre the meaus of eondncingf to highly to 
our coDifortfii), that every settler shouM, 
at at) early a period as possible (consiei- 
tently with higher cares), form meadows 
and erect places of shelter for this pur- 
pose* 

WUdhay. — This is the product of 
various kinds of wild g^rass, which grow 
on the natural meadows or marshes of 
the country. Some, of course, are pre- 
ferable to others; the most esteemed 
seem to be, what is called ^' the spear 
** grass," and that which is most abundantly 
intermixed with the wild pea*vine. The 
.earlier they are cut and cured, when full 
grown, the better ; and it is thought a 
■great advantage, wJien ricking them, to 
.scatter^ at intervab, layers of salt. These 
wild meadows or marshes afford excellent 
pasture in the springs before the flies ap- 
pear ; and in the autumn after th^ cold 
lias quelled them« 

. Mmhes. — A kind of rush (full of joints) 
grows occasionally in the woods^ and 
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whei^e it is sQificiently abatidant, foi^ms 
M admirable winter prorender for 
horned cattle^ but it is dangerous for 
horses. It is an evergreen, or rattier^ 
is perpetually renewed, and flourishes 
equally in winter as in summer. Horses' 
delight in it, but it exposes them to a 
4X>nstant danger of sudden death. 

PROYINCIAIi CURRENCY. 

. The provincial currency is of two 
kinds, which may be called, the legal and 
the practical. 

The legal is of pounds, dollars, shil- 
lings, arid pence. 

12 pence = 1 shilling 
6 shillings » 1 dollar , 
20 {fillings or 4 dollars, ^s 1 pound. 

And the practical currency is that of 
the slate of New York ; having the 
same names, but different values. 

12 pence or 12i cents « 1 shilling 

8 shillings >» 1 dollar 
20 shillings or 2^ dollars — 1 pound. 
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By tbift it will be observed, thftt the 
dollar is always of the same Tmloe, bot 
the sbilling and the poand differ. 
-' >Tlie New York shilling, or the sbfUing* 
of the practical corrency, is worth teven- 
peoce halfpenny of the legal enrrtoey ; 
and the ponnd of the practical currencj^ 
is worth only twelve shilKngs and nx* 
pence of the currency which is legal. 

The eight shillings of the practical 
currency to the dollar, are equal to the 
five shillings of tbe legal currency. 

Besides these, there are half and quar* 
Ger dollars. 

The guinea is sometiHies met with, 
but its value differs^. It is occasionally 
weighed, and its value proportioned to its 
weiigbt; or it passes for four dollars, 
three shillings, and fourpenee, legal cur- 
rency ; or for £bur dollars and three 
quarters : for these different rates there 
is no fixed rule. 

Several other gold coins, French, Spa- 
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msi^, and Portuguese, which go by weig^ht, 
occasionally occur. 

The most conveaient gold coin, is the 
eagle or the half-eagle of the United 
States. The former always worth ten, 
and the latter (of course) five dollars. 

The practical currency is that com- 
monly used in every day transactions. 
The legal currency, that in which larger 
accounts are usually kept and balanced. 

It should be remembered, that the 
above- information relates to Upper Ca- 
nada. At Quebec and Montreal, and 
universally throughout the lower pro- 
vince, the practical curreucy above meUf- 
tioned, is not used, all accounts being 

12 pence = 1 shilling 
5 shillings == 1 dollar 
20 shillings or 4 dollars = 1 pound. 

Together with the half dollars and 
quarter dollars above mentioned; and 
eighths of dollars, which are the same 
as the shilling of the practical currency of 
the upper province 
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SugKah gold wmA stiver coin ar» fer^ 
fectly current at Quebec. 

Ir passing' into tbe upper province 
M> shillings or sixpences of the \owe\ 
ptoviiMie shookl be taken. IMlars, heU 
dollars, quarter dollars, and eighths oi 
dotlars ave the most convenient. 

No English silver coin should be car* 
ried beyond Montreal . 
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SECT. XYIl. 



- f 



Oitertmiiafu addressed to. Emigrants efOtpittd. 

Thb information eontmRed in the pre- 
ceding pages, does fiot apply to several 
partieafcirs, on which personsr of property, 
desirous of proceeding to Canada, might 
wish for intelligence j and it is my object, 
in the present section, briefly to endea- 
' Tonr to supply this deficiency. The man, 
who emigrates for subsistence, is on a 
vastly different footing from him who emi- 
grates- either with a view of more easy 
^mpetence^ or with purposes of cupidity 
orambition ; and the circumstances which 
are eligible to the former, are propor- 
ttonaWy different front those which wouM 
aicicommodate the latter. Give the poor 
man a lot of good knd, and the means 
subsistence for a year or two, and his 

p2 
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nnxicties on this subject are at*an end. 
The other desires a selection, and is not 
satisfied,' unless he can have around him, 
certain accommodations, consistent with 
the more extended sphere of his princi- 
ples or his views« -\ ^ v • 

My information, I must further pre- 
mise, is (in great measure fi*om the nai- 
ture of the subject itself) conjectural^ :. 

For commercial enterprise, Ifrescot^ 
Kingston, Belville, Yprkf.., Queenstoa, 
Chippewa, Port Erie, aijd ^^l^.m^^^gh, 
appear to me, most promising. 

For the learned professions, Kingston 
and York. 

■ 

For independant agriculture, accord- 
ing to the views, &c. of the person. 

If there be means for the purpose, 4 
would reconamend the stranger to proceed 
immediately with his family to York. 
To wait upon the governor, prpducing his 
introductions,or introducing himself; and 
tlien leaving his fs^pijly there, to under*^ 
take a tour of the province, in 9rder to ir)- 
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quire or jud^e^fdr liimself. ' There are ^ 
many flQctaatiobs* of opinion, sd mtaif 
changes inplac^,' such a diversity of 
taste, and fe^oeh dissimilarities of jadg^^ 
ment, even on the same grounds, that a 
thousand disappointments would be liable 
on any other plan ; and I say to Yorlt; 
l^ecause if he have any business with go-» 
vernmenty that is the place to which be 
must proceed for the purpose; and his 
having his family there, would, of coni 
sequence, preserve him, probably from 
some expence, and certainly fr6iii much 
anxiety. "' 

For the purposes of such a' tour, if ca- 
pable of much fatigue (and such a per- 
son only is jQt to undertake it) th^ 
•stranger should purchase a strong hack 
horse, and visit the country between 
Kingston and York. This may serve to 
initiate him. Then returning to York, 
he should take a new departure for his 
longer circuit to the westward. His best^ 
route, I should think, would be round the 
head of Lake Ontario, through Dundas, 
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Ancwttfv ^Bid the Qnuid River S^ttk«' 
t^nt, ijr Vittoria lad Talbot Street^ It 
Amhentburgb. From Amherstbwgh, hy 
Sandwich, to tba iettlcroents ^n ikm 
Thames; aodf if^acticablettothebaolui 
of Bi^ Bear Craek* and «f the Ris^er 
St, Clair ; aad roturmBg theocc^ by tim 
TtoMOiPg BPttlMieorg onthe Thaiaea, ani 
bj Daada$ Street to York« 

Ue inight ettbiequaotlf visit the iiae of 
C0Dimynira4^iii<i between York and Xak« 
Honon^ bjr vaj of JLake SjOM:oe9 on one. 
side ; 4M>d on the other, the Jiiagara Die* 
trict. 

The distance he vonld have to travel 
in this course, viroald be altogether {in- 
cluding occneional flactuations.from the 
f oady for the f>iirpQS6s of observation, or of 
inquiry) upwards of a thousand miles, 
and the time required to perform it, 
any kind of convenience (I mean 
over fatigibe) could not be kss than two 
jnonths. The exertion would be great. 
But we want men in Canada who are 
wiUiag to make exertiom. Others may 



pass away their li^es m f)alitor coantri^i/ 
and leok down with ooatemipt upett twer 
pri?atiaaa, which to them would be mh- 
iery. Most uawyiitigly would we ititor^ 
liare with ^eir €ii|oyroents. 

My coHipai»tive opinions respecting 
the most desirable sitttations, are already 
noted in >Section IIL ^ages 47, 48/ 49^ 
50,51. 

A tour dBek as the aJbote, wofdd sitpply 
the most satisfiictory inforaiatioli Vttain^ 
aUe i and the |>er80tt would then judgo 
for hiOi s cl f, whether or not purchase^ or 
what mansires would be desirable to him ; 
without il^ he tHrould uecessarily -forto his 
opiaioB much ia the dai4(t 

To pei8ons» aot able to incur this delay 
and expence, 1 would recommend the 
sattKe direct progress to York $ and then 
advise them to act immediately upon the 
best information in their power tbei'e to 
obtain. < By doing so, they might very 
possibly not make so good a selec* 
tion as might he pofifsihle, were better mh 
^elligenoe within their rmch« But the 
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ttme and money they would save, and the 
doubts, and perplexities, and anxieties, 
which they would avoid, would more than 
compensate for a much greater liability to 
disadvantage. To a stranger of confined 
means, almost any thing (moderately 
speaking) is preferable to delay, indeci- 
sion, and uncertainty. 

The want of servants in Upper Gada- 
da, is perhaps the greatest inconvenience 
to which persons of property are ex- 
posed. There is such a general inde- 
pendance and provision, that persons of 
that description (especiailly female ser- 
vants), are very rare. This anconveni- | 
ence is one which the influx of popula- 
tion will, of course, remedy; but it re- 
quires, in the mean-time, all that philan- 
thropy which forgets its own wants in re- 
joicing for others, or a still higher princi- 
ple, to tolerate, it. The simplicity of man- 
ners to which it conduces, would be pleas- 
ing, could anything be pleasing, which de- 
bars those whotn you love, from more agree- 
able and more'improving occupations. ^ 
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SECT. XYllL 

Address to the Wealthy and Benevolent Part of 
the Community/ in England. 

Whatever be the cause — whether it i« 
the depravity of the poor themselves, or- 
the depravity of the rich ; vs^hether it is 
the inseparable consequence of the pro-- 
gress of society (in a general sense) vt^hen 
arrived at such a stage as that to which 
our country has attained ; or of something 
peculiar (in the same progress), to our 
country j or whether (as is most likely), it 
is a concatenation of all these things, it is 
deplorably undeniable, that a vast, a ter- 
rifying accumula,tion of misery exists. 
And without detracting from the unprece- 
dented benevolences of the wealthy — . 
without assuming on one side the radical 
(I here use the word, not in relation to 
the misled people, but to the horrible 
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spirits which midead them), without 
assaming, I say (in this sense), the radi- ; 
cal insoleoce, whicb sets all order, and 
government, and every thing that is dear, 
and saered, and holy, at nought ; or with^ 
out being blinded on the other by the aris- 
tocratical pride, which, would sweep the 
people from their lawful grade in the 
constitution,^ we must deplore the fact, 
and ask, how may it be most permanently 
alleviated ? 

The vast contributions raised by the 
poor laws, remarkably evince the bene- . 
yolence of the nation. The immense 
benefactions of bodies and of individuals, 
equally adorn the public and themselves 
(I speak, of course, in a natural sense). 
We may read every day of efforts of kind- 
ness and .of .charity flowing from all 
ranks, and our hearts thrill at the grate- 
ful recollection that this is our country : 
but the next moment we start at the pre- 
sent evidence of unassuaged distress, and 
most mournfully admit the irresistible 



Mtivicttotiy that all tliese titipr^oedaiiteii 
floads of beneficence are dut lenitiT>e«i 
The worm contimies at ^le rootj.tb4 
disease as soothed for the mom^t, and 
perhaps only in a paft of iU symptomift i 
bat its corrodicigt its expanding sourcn 
remains untouched. Death still han^A 
over us !-^and how easy is it sometimes td 
sdnmber, even in the very jaws of death! 

Many means have been proposed for th^ 
eradication of this equally moumfal and 
portentous evil. The probability (were I 
inclined to speak positively, I should any 
the certainty) is, that while mankind oo«4 
tinues unregener^tiedf it can n^er be en^ 
tirely eradicated ; but I see no reason to 
believe that it may not be more effectually 
assuaged. Talent and benevolence hav^ 
both been bent to the attainment ef thnt 
deeply important end; and I desire ndt 
to interfere with their splenddf , which | 
admire and love. But ffom tey own 
Kttle nook^ Md With subh little re\c^ w 
may be admitted fham ttie, affectipo^tly 
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would I propose, in due subordination to 
every more practical and efficient meani^ 
the ideas with which nay subject and my 
circumstances have inspired me. If it 
be supposed that my own interests are my 
g^ide, let me be despised, if they will, by 
thpse who suppose so. I wish not to de- 
fend myself; but I do most earnestly 
wish, that, setting me aside altogdther^ 
they and others (whom Grod hath blessed 
with the means), would seriously and imr 
partially investigate the ideas which I 
offer, as those ideas really stand in rela- 
tion to their own interests, to the interests 
of the destitute poor, and to the interests 
of our country. 

Upper Canada pines for population. 
To the spirit of enterprise she presents a 
vast plain of the most fertile lands, under 
a highly genial climate : but beneficially 
to take advantage of her offer, certain 
means are indispensable. Why may nbt 
the wealthy and the liberal of Britain 
supply those means, and cpver that desc^ 
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late fertility with productiveness ? Why 
may they not transplant the depressed 
and sliivering fellow-creature who is prey'* 
ing upon the vitals of his country, to a 
scene where his energies may be refresh*^ 
ed ; and where (in the agony which sub^ 
verts the patience of natiire, instead of 
execrating himself, perhaps, and aii 
around him), he shall be encompassed 
.with objects which shall fill anew his 
poor, distracted, wearied soul with hope, 
and call forth his prayers for thbse who 
have been the means of retrieving, him 
from woe, and infamy, and death?. I 
speak not this in relation to Canada alone. 
New Holland, &c. &c. seem to offer, with 
similar advantages, a similar resource ; 
and the object here is, to relieve, as far 
as may be possible, the misery of our own 
people, not to defer to the calls of this or 
that particular province. I dwell promi- 
nently on Upper Canada in this place, mere- 
ly because I am best acquainted with it. 
It appears to me completely within the 

9 
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sphere of moderate inteliigence and of 
modfTBte carefulness, to plant coioaiea in 
Upper Canada, on such a plan, as Hhall, 
in"^ the common course of Providence, 
ascertain the redemption of the principal 
advanced for their equipment and esta* 
blisbment, within ten years; and with 
anaiple security, in the mean»time, on the 
land. The measures for this porpose 
mighty were there a demand fin my opt^ 
nion), be easily deveioped. Of course the 
sanction of government would be neces* 
sary : but 6f this I see not the smallest 
reason to doubt, provided such enter^^ 
prises be undertaken in a duteous and 
loyal manner ; the only manner, certainly, 
in which they ought to be undertaken or 
encouraged. Our fields long to noarish; 
and onr hearts to welcome, the distressed 
poor' of onr country, whose sufferings, 
however fruitlessly; we mourn. But far, 
far be from us the seeds of anarchy and 
sedition ! 
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SECT. XIX. 

General Observations on the Subject of the best Se^ 
son for proceeding to Upper Canada, tmd for 
finding your Way in the WoodSy Spc. Spc. 

Thb geaeral prevalence of westerly winds 
on the Atlantic, rendere the passage to 
America at all times precarious ; bat it is 
geoerally admitted, that those windfs in- 
termit usually most in the months of 
March and April ; and hence a passage 
in those months seems most desirable. 

A person leaving Liverpool in March, 
may expect, under the Divine bless- 
ing, to i^ach Quebec early in May, or 
as soon as the breaking up of the ice 
leaves the river open. This occurs com- 
monly by the beginning of May. He 
may be at York by the end of May, and, 
according to circumstances, be settled on 
iiis land in the course of June, or, at latest. 
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by the end of August. In either of these 
cases he will have time enough before 
winter to house himself, &c. and to pre- 
pare a spot for autumn wheat, which, in 
newly cleared land, may be sown until 
the end of October. 

Any time in the course of March, 
April, or May, will do to leave Eng- 
Ifllnd : but I would recommend no persoo 
of- confined means \o start for America 
after that period. Coming later he would 
be exposed to many additional liabilities 
to sufiering. Where it is impossible to 
start so early as I have mentioned, it ^ 
would be better, in my opinion, to strive 
to weather out another year at home. 

The Indians have a wonderful sagacity 
in finding their way through the woods ; 
and although in its full extent it appears 
beyond European re^arch, yet some facts 
which are useful have become known. 
The branches (of some trees particularly), 
have decided inflections ; but these ap- 
pear to me too vague to be mentioned 
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beneficially without personal observation , 
which must be made by the individual 
himself on the spot. -■ > 

The weather in general is exceedingly 
more dear in Canada than in England; 
and of ooui-se the sun is proportionably 
unclouded. Its direction, therefore, should 
always be observed when you go into the 
W£k)ds ; and if you remain long in them, 
allowances should be made for its pro- 
gress from east, by the south, to west. 

Cattle can always find their way home, 
either by night or day. If riding, you 
are overtaken by darkness, keep the 
reins loose on your horse's neck, and he 
will carry you to some shelter; but in 
this case, you must ^ take care, that you 
are not brushed off by the branches. 

The moss which abounds in all the 
woods, and which generally grows highest 
and thickest on the northern sides of trees 
(especially of large trees) is, in a measure, 
(from that circumstance) an universal and 
an excellent compass. 
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It may be proper to add, 'with reBjpeek 
to the Davif ation of the River St. law** 
rence (by which alone Canada has a 
oonmiinicatioii with the sea) that k is 
generally obstructed by ioe, fnom the 
beginning of December (or earlier) till 
the beginning of *May. During this 
periodyof course^ commerce laagoidiefl^ 
as there can be no foreign trade. In* 
raranoe is enhanced on the river wftir 
the beginning of November ; and before 
the close of that month, ceases altogetber. 
: The navigation of the lakes ceases alscvr 
nearly for the same period. 
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Concluding Address, 

Amibbt t!he vast diversities of liuman 
opinion, \vbich (liad better motives been- 
v^anting) oag^t to have produced a ma* 
tual tolerance of the opinions of each other, 
that tolerance is still little known ; with all 
the verathfol censoriousness of circtim* 
scribed beings, 'W^ are ever apt to fash 
into the consciences of those who differ 
from xis, especially where prepossession 
and the norultitade are on onr side, and to 
jadge and to condemn with a latitnde 
and a severity, at which christian love 
shudders. 

This spirit I wish to deprecate. 

In the opinions which I have advanced, 
as they are altogether my own, I desire 
to be judged by myself. I have probably 
appeared to reverence the Scriptures; 
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and if I deceive not myself, I most truly 
and entirely do so. But let not those 
who differ from me, impute what they 
may believe to be my errors, to the 
Scriptures. In so far as I be wrong, I 
am the responsible person. The error is 
my own alone — had the Holy Scriptures 
influenced me more, I should have been 
corrected. The freedom which I use, 
and which I claim., is an inherent part 
of my character, not superinduced. I 
jcnow that I am responsible, and I de- 
sire to continue responsible for it. But 
I at the same time assert an absolute. iur 
dependence of the whole mass of opinions 
which float upon the world ; and I par- 
ticularly, desire, that wherever the spirit 
of the world, or a higher spirit naay 
condemn me, it will condemn me, myself j 
and not any. external basis on which I 
naay appear to act. 

I have been desirous to offer these r^^ 
marks, because I know how blindly, and 
contracledly, and erroneously we are all 
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liable to judge; because I kilo w, how 
hastily and bow arrogantly we are prone 
to condemn every unusual and unfashion- 
able sentiment ; and how readily we ex- 
tend our condemnation to things, which 
h^ve no share whatsoever in that which we 
ceprobate. I know that the Holy Scrip- 
tures have been often scandalized by the 
imaginary, as well as by the real faults, 
of t;heir votaries ; and this it is, which, in 
so far as it relates to me, I most anxiously 
wish to avoid. For myself, I stand pre- 
pared, if need be, for the censure of the 
whole world : a very little thing it is to 
me, to be judged of man's judgment. 
I desire, in all things, to be judged as I 
know I shall be judged of One, infinitely 
above him. But as I look upon every 
thing that is dear and sacred on earth, 
together with the all-glorix)us hopes of 
eternity, to be intimately connected with 
the preservation in unsullied estimation of 
the Word of God, I shudder at the idea 
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of possibly having^ my real or imptitied 
faults imposed by kumaii blindness w 
censoriousness upon that Holy Word. I 
claim' the whole and every part of the 
condemnation for myself ; and let it be 
remembered, that wbereinsoerer I shi^i 
have erred, or may err, it has been or 
will be, by departing- from that Holy 
Word only, that I have done or shall Ao 
so. — " Let God be true, but every i^iatr 
" a liar." 
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